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ti ve or polemic dialogue with llic 
whole struct urn list movement, front 
Sat iss ure and piuget to IHiiwhiky 
and Roland ftarlhes. and with I ho 
risal hislurieisiu nl Sailic. 

Ml h.*i ond tli* * *((:rt|?jy.i»o i; t n u>e: 
of .prufeksiuiiuls. .|K<crs unu, tb.U 
lengers lies the general public Co 
which 1 dvi-Strauss hies, at Icusl sincjo 
Tr Isles froiiitfircx ( 1955 ), alt ached 
major, albeit ambiguous, ini porta rice. 
It is via this public, uftd the journalists 
and vulgnrhnleun who have publi- 
cized. misconstrued or explicated his 
writings to it, that Ldvi-Strauss has' 
achieved his tame and the standing,, 
at once dominant and vulnerable, 
which lie has in his discipline. 

Hence a certain instability of ad- 
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White Goddess. This mythopoetic 
quality is emphasized by what be- 
comes, a.s the argument progresses, 
far more than an ornament or 
anakigioal device : the designation 
of different parts of the four 
volumes by musical terms, the des- 
cription of the whofe as a tetralogy 
with a long overture and finale and 
such 
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praUivc. The vyurk can also be 
as an exemplification, as a 
hnw?ver extensive, to uer- 
*ry goiera! propositions on the 
mi,Ui and 'language, oa 
oiirjTo?«»! Vhii »' ^^hliogs between nature and 
eru« moil ... ■ ' M^ puL forward in Lc Totem- 

’iniird'Jiui and . l.u Penscc 
.both of which appeared in 
^-propLHitiohB constitute 
* *%• of human »nd i 

i f .ano of the’ genesis" 'of.' these vievvA of the work!, 
f^and social behavkyu/.'; tj.. 

T'*V is tjie relevant Ml 
Tv although the terrain cov- 
1 .muuli of . the western . . 

A third perspective in 
in. the. .general' title. We 

V s a lorotul und des- 
. J°gic of, myths ”, an im- 
I PVTicuiiiriAfid 'but ;,|so in- 
to the per- 

tod deLiphermwit 'of myths. - 
. wcitty, a- model of human 
^ Mrammur and logic of . 

» wu bc^rt remembered by, - •" 
in a apeciai, • 
w hioh goes 

M.yi$o, 

— - v**™* S'.?' ^ m5b we can 

foiir volumes, ind 

1 and puwi® • the iptiii>r himself 

^ ‘^ close of, his-. . 

!’ as a. niohicr- ■: . 


the publication of the third i. Ldvi- 
Str.iuss is now, in pari, ati outsider to 
his own work, a decipherer of its 
meanings, and some of these have 
clearly changed for him as lie 
approaches the coda. The move- 
mcnl. crucial to this final instalment. 
Is one from immediacy to mediation 
or -reflexion. Doth author and reader 
am drawn into a dialeobical relation 


through it, alluding lo this or that of 
its more brilliant aphorisms, or dis- 
playing it on those special coffee- 
tables for the fashionably recon - 
diltf Y “ La question ", as Ldvi- 
$lrauis might say, " s’impose and 
not only on Professor and Mrs John 
WolgUlmnn as they advance in their 
labour ot translation. It is more 
than a question or intrinsic difficulty 
and length, of the ceaseless cross - 


larly near its moniirne;ital finale. . 
L£vi -Straus is. on The' one hand, - 
coldly scornful, of His critic* Ini the 
profession : they have neither . the 
comprehensive, contrastive, philoso- 
phically grounded knowledge of . 
myths required lo judge the autumn . 
of MyiholoffUjuex, nor the maihertia-. 
tical sophistication - needed to grasp 
the taxonomies which underlie a true,, 
structural reading (what do thpy 
know of F. Lojrrai'n’ii Tonis for; the • 
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^ ; 1 , ’■ . ^.objections' are mere(yrphllt>wphldal, ; 

1 ■ who have tried to use 'ideAa ana- 

lerms from Mythologiques - without 
any proper . understanding Of the 
’ ethnographic amd antJhropolodicai 

tn>la.v.l ' f {ui.Cfranco'a fnnAo arf 
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wilh si sweep of panoramic. predic- 
tive argument fairly coin para hie to 
that of Spongier anil the late " myth- 
making " works of Freud. [fin will 
this general reader have (he 
patience, the interest, the statistical 
bent needed to get through the 
stretches of relentless detail? Will 
he grasp how and why myth- var- 
iants 645 a. b resemble M 644. with 
the sole difference that the ritual 
repast is one of bark instead of 
leaves, a transformation whose vital, 
significance is to be elucidated later 
in the analysis ? Will he do more 
than register Ldvi-Stnuisss urgent 
plea that Mythohgiqite.s be read as 
a whole, each volume interacting 
with the others in a polygonal figure 
which, through a series of precise 
topological transformations, returns 
to its initial, unifying aspect? There 
are major works which invent (heir 
own readers, which postulate and 
bring on a future audience. There 
are others which leave the reader 
behind, but enter a Jr mbu of unread 
mom i mentality. M is much too earf.y 
to say which of the two will occur 
in regard to Mythologiqucs. Bin the 
danger docs exist, and from his 
realization of it may stem something 
of I.dvi-Sfrauss's lofty impatience. 
There as, ■furthermore, a haunting 
precedent : that of The ■ Golden 
Dough which, exactly- like Mytholo- 
gique.v. Is a vast edifice of discourse 
on and through mythology arising 
also out of the dose study of a 
single fable. 

How did 
thought begin? 

Unavoidably, general interest will 
concentrate on the last hundred 
pages or sd of this fourth tome. 
The author itiay protest that 
this is no way to treat a work 
rs close-knit, as cunningly re- 
cursive as Ravel’s Boldro, of 
which he gives an elaborate 
transformational analysis. (Volume 
one began with Chabrier. What 
Gnllican piety or irony makes l.dvi- 
Strauss dwell on such (trivial musical 
analogues 71 But the final hun- : 
dS Ml pagpa ^ Teprcsent a wand i: ; 
sttynrfiHtlon and cosmology hi Titiii*. 
And their tone docs verge' on 
prophecy. Again- one recalls Sir 
Jhmes Frazer’s sonorous adieu to 
Ncmi and the winded reader. 


more eviicily. invariants is ihsil of 
tunc The vectors of mythical rela- 
tion can. indeed must, point cither ur 
both ways, towards past :<nd future. 
As we move " forward " in mythical 
perception so wc also move hack. 
This notion leads to one uf the most 
enigmatic yet obviously central pas- 
sages in L'Uomme ini. TTie recom- 
pense of the arduous vuyage of the 


all the principal themes of the 
work. Once more l-dvi-Str.iliss 
states his conceptions of mind, 
music and myth, and ot the mani- 
fold relations between these three 
building blinks of our world. He 
now reveals his true and his private 
masters: Rousseau. Marx. Durk- 
licim, Sa assure, lint also Dilrer and 
D'Arey Wentworth Thompson who 


niyilmgraphcr lies in an abolition of established a point by point (lopo- 


limc, in (he recognition of a promised 
land : 

eeile (erre .ineienncniviil promise oft 
s 'a pa toe rail In triple impatience d'uu 
plus lard (iil'il hint ulicndre. d’un 
main tenant qui fail, d'un vorace autre- 
fois qui nllire ft lui, dlsugrftgc, el fond re 
Ic futur dans ics mines d'un pr&cnt au 
passd diijft confondu. 

The density, (he allusive mystery 
are truly Plotininn. Ldvi-Sir.iuss’s 
discourse is itself " mythical ", But the 
underlying slim is discernible. Going 
beyond Proust — '* notre recherche 
n'uuraiT pas did sculenient ccflc du 
temps perdu ’’—and beyond Hcgci. 
but towards an Anfhebung of history 
which Hegel did postulate, Mylholo- 
giqitcs sketches fur its readers a 


logical) concordance between abs- 
tract, mathematical units on Hie one 
hand and the actual features of 
organic forms on the other. And 


good. The joy proper to music is 
'■ that of the soul invited for once to 
recognize itself in die body Even 
where- the modulations of ihe song 
of birds arc too swift, too delicate to 
be acoustically registered by the 
human ear, Ihu'r ineffable beauty 
translates into geometric forms on 
Ihe oscillograph, forms more intri- 
cately lovely than those of the rarest 
carved iyory. Only in music, 
moreover, can man experience an 
act of creation which is at once 
dynamic and fully accomplished. A 
great score “ s'achivc stir dcs silences 
consecrate urs d'un labcur bicn 


Plutarch who alone I ! ) avoided ** the , consecrate urs d'un labcur bicn 
platitudes and commonplaces which rempli ”, 

all other philosophers have, since two ,• ilci reviewing die very fir ‘1 volume 
and a ha If millennia, expended on the C of Mythologiqucs, the TLS (in a 
subject of mythology **. front-page article. April 2*J, 1965) sug- 

■Whal., m the final analysis, do gesied that the musical nomenclature 


myths cell us ? Nothing about “ the 
order of (he world,, (he nature of 
reality, man’t, origins or fate”. No 
metaphysical consolation can come 
of them, they will not buttress worn- 
out ideologies, tin revanche. liiey toll 
us muoii concerning -the societies 
from which (hey come, about cus- 
toms and institutions which other- 


used by I.evi-Slrauss was far more 
than a piece of witty, mildly pre- 
cious ornamentation. It is now clear 
that Ldvi-Strauss has an almost 
Pythagorean sense of the primacy of 
music over all other expressive 
codes, and of its relations, at once 
mediate and encompassing, to both 
speech and mathematics. No wonder 


The Dream City 


The dream city looks quite different from what its blue-prints indicate. 

This bridge, for instance, so light and so cheap, 

made of morning and evening mists painted with sunlight. 

The houses arc built out of dream material, beams of sunlight. 

In their dream-kitchens you need only dream. 

The traffic is controlled by huge soap-bubbles which burst on arrival 

with no harm done : 

there will always be fresh ones. 

The streets are of water, crystal-clear, 

and men know the art of walking on the water : 

furthermore, their movements are more beautiful on the water, 

and the movements of all the women more delightful, 

the sure floating gait of a day-dreamer, 

In the dream-kitchen a dream-clock ticks. 

The city has no solid quarters, no troublesome pipes, 
no wires,, no dishes. 

You can just sit there and let the city manage itself. 

HARRY MARTINSON 
,V ’ A ^ i-E/K SJOfiCRG 


prophecy. Again- one recalls air gnostic liberation from the servitude 
Jnmes Frarers sonorous adieu to 0 f ii mCi f rom t h c treadmill of history. 
Ncmi and the winded reader. Tho key sentence is unmistnknble: 

To inquire of the origin of myths. “Taken to its logical conclusion, the 
says Uvi-Stiauss, Is the same as to -analysis of myths attains n level at 


ftsic how thought began. His -answer is 
pure Hegelianism. The sole intrinsic 
dotindeot human consciousness is 
thfct pf " otherness ”, of a dualism be- 
tween'’. subject and perceived object. 
The relation is entegorized from the 
outset as one of opposition, of binary 
differentiation, So far as it Is an 
object of consciousness, the world Is 
a “ primal asymmetry "-rtis between 
■ high and low, heaven and earth, ierta 
; Hmia and water, near and far, right 
and left, male 'and female, *' Inherent 


gnostic liberation from the servitude wise appear incomprehensible. But 
of lime, from the treadmill of history, above all, mrflvs allow us (o make 
Tho key sentence is unmistnknble: explicit certain fundamental, univer- 
“ Taken to Its logical conclusion, the sal proceedings (modc.s d" operation) 
analysis of myths attains n level Rt of the’ human mind, proceedings of 
which history annuls Itself.” The time- taxonomy, symbolic designation and 
lessness of mythical understanding transformational analogy without 
cancels out the destructive ephemera- whloh consciousness could not get In 
lity and contradictions of mere reality, and on five phenomenal substance of 
Dynamic inside mythologies, the past the world. These "operational 
is not only preserved, but made an modes" are highly abstract and 
alternative to tho present and a shop- formal. In a running exchange with 
Ing foresight info the future. Knowing Piaget, one of the few contemporar- 
this, ‘primitive man has Iona been ies whom I rivi-Stransc lW»ncrni'7AC no 


(his. 4% primitive man *’ hns long been 
more nt home than we historicists in 
the dialectical ebb and flow of things. 
It is only if we opera le at this level 


ies whom Ldvi-Strauss recognizes as 
a peer— (he short list also includes 
Dumdnl and Jakobson— Ldvi- 
Slrauss carefully etudes the issue of 
actual location. Arc these binary 
proceedings imprinted in the neuro- 
physiotogy of ihe human brain, are 


: mSSdn TrTSo for&hT :,oiine P^ant un ou deux abs dans they inseparable from the generation 
■ ™ codes. 


' objectification is set going, a dialect!- fSLttJ&'W'. welsht * 
caf generative process takes , over. f °“ r own habits 

■ Eaph myth bagels further myths. All JjJJ* *71 Ph 0 !” 8 ? - ,.7 ho - CX ! II i! p . e 
that is heeded Is ” quhine pre mitre malch j, 0 

apposition s’injecte.dan? (’experience, j easuins nec ^ 3 

d*o£i il rdstrilera que d’autres opposi- quoted as a whole. It-eom- 

-iibns s'engendreront ft sn suite’’. All Pff Jfc.E'^Si id ™ yncr;isy of 
. blfkuy oppositions, moreover, : have ^‘’Strauss s mythology. 

. implicit yn them a logic of multiple le gesic devenu pour nous insignifiant 
; ^ x mii oa . t-. J hua 4h at-of .b 1 and uu-tn^ 

ri- lrtd ' j-:- •( . \ . . prochant uod .. Bilumette '■ oerpetUe, 

' i ^ [usqu’nu coeur ds notre' civil isat Ion 


with their diacritical yes/no, on /off 
mechanism ? Is (he hemispheric 
architecture of the brain , and the 
radial symmetry oif the body an 
indicator ? Mythologlques does not 
commit itself, (hough these pos- 
sibilities do seem present to ihe 
author’s way of looking at the 
problem. 

-iff- ro t- >t i w> m c m ' tfphy sr mogy: 

fitir' from the postulate; unproven 


lie now says of M ythttlogique* that 
it is an effort to compensate for his 
" «-*ongcnital incapacity to produce a 
musical work (recently, lie 
has in fact designed a pro- 
duction of Ravel’s l.' 1 1 cure 
espagnolc). Once more a familiar 
ghost beckons: that of Frazer, who 
had rather hecn a painter than the 
begetter of The Gulden Jiuiigli. 

The twilight 
of men 

A greater voice than Ravel’s has 
tiie last word : which is Mcnschcn - 
dtbmurung. Having, like Wagner, 
" composed my own tetralogy ’’, 
says Ldvi -Strauss, he understands 
why it too must end with a twilight 
of the gods, or more precisely, 
completed a century later and in 
criielier times, with a “twilight ot 
men ” (“ le crdpuscule des 

hommes The end of the Wagner- 
ian gods was meant to bring on n 
freer age for man. This has been an 
illusion. It is a world empty of man, 
Akiflfc. as., he Jnmited in .tits, famous 
excursus on sunsets in Tristes tra- 
plques, that Ldvi-Strauss anticipates. 


Itjls precisHy this logic of r 
.cjjiBon and ; re-multiplfcarion 


; accounts f or the immense profusion- • w dans rbrt 
, ; o/ft elated myths, a proffiiM ordered / Nalft ' ^ Jh{ 
abound a Very few primal ptrraftiotete - uriwfc^SvihK 
/ off:cohl r'ftsUifq, order. What 
: dent of myths piu«( da J^ bepcdiv^ ^is® 
the unchanging reldtlons or rhualuY. „„r5L„ h 
• of- Ration ” between points:^ art 
: di^taWe, continually permuted nar- y jcto H ** 

, rative auffaefc. In other words : L6vi : . , J , 

of 1 the motion of human conscious-. The finale 

'ness. bring togetiii 

One of t be^pniogie^.fwostaptt or, reciprqo^ * • 


fiL, .17, lire iiwMcry ui 

“qstofl fire enabled riijn to do' without — to 


iron , to create sciertce 


natural life subsided hm,, 
canously. In the •• prinSL ^1 
isolated f ragmcnts 

In them myths kept & 
temporal -spatial pcr^H 
cahoiw of plant and an£* 
logira free from .the bli ft 
mechanistic ph;losophi«l? 
uuer ruth lessness 

and the anthropologic 

much to answer for — 
out to destroy the fol? JJ 
this tost world. The 
anumai spcoies follow 
underdeveloped ’’ m 2J* 
mtaoi spaces, what silencErJ 
a £ bein| ransacS 
hited or enclosed in absurdw 
what lies ahead is fi 
scene, says I.dvi-Strau«, co 2 
than civilized man h« S 

ends Ins tong argumem ■ 
image ot an empty planet— "A 
voucc a la mart ’-and^jJ 
syllabic rim. ^ 

What English a cadent jj 
phy (whidi is now so ofta 
trivia or Sunday joumjJia 
what the professional eihn« 
will make of this is not m 
guess. Ldvi-Struuss is opera 
a level which is at om | 
higher and much more a 
than that of his cdtspi 
is notoriously difficult to > 
metaphor, to substantiate e 
guously what is not m ■ 
discursive argument as a m 
mytli of reason. What "jod 
there for Marx’s edcnic paxa^ 
the 1844 manuscripts, oil 
community of perfect fab 
altruism ? What would con m, 
verifiable demonstration of ft 
hypotheses on the death iasfei 
lliu dialect icul correlation la 
civilization and neurosis 3 Yd I 
ideals or "ordering images'! 
been among the most i&IM 
productive in -Intollectua] Is 
Nothing better identifies theft 
of the local philosophic iris 
logical atmosphere than its it 
city to deal with visionary u? 
on its own demanding, vuk 
terms. 

■Fu r mor e Intcresti/# wouHli 
appil cation (thc.rlbpofogfatl 
fur") to Mythology .*A 
the points in WiHficnstein's 
uf The Hidden Ihw&k *• 
19.11 and taken up again 
in 1936. I xlvi-Sl muss's w® 
gramme can be deduad 
remark by Wittgenstein oi 
can have had no inkling: . 

An historical exnlnimiiM. M 
lion as un hypothesis « 
muvi, h only one Um °‘ w « 
tho data— of their syn<^ ”■ 
equally weU see die diM 
rcr.itious to one another an4 ' 
summary of thorn to a g®*™ 
without putting It in me BJ 
hypothesis regarding the WP 
vulopniciU. 

And how entirely he wjJ 
with Wittgenstein's 
Frazer equares marie and Wf, 
“ false 

differ is in regard to-W 
insistence that all modw 
lour, all attributions of « 

and meaning to - 
nomena, such as ritttt) ** 
are imputations im. 

encc in ourselves , 
writes WlLUetiSteki' - 

ft.'iSBSSffe 

"-I Ai-Srutssf 1 " 
along with tins latter 
His argument is. J 
tiofts of the («m- gjj 
methodology P 0S, . U ?,L /jets 
hierarchy ofadroissIbM®* 

• »Ih their projeottve^ ^ 

these," facts” 

with. MytholoRif/s^y 

MeraUy naked, 

far leas qurffijd jhwjjj 

. were to tend tot 
the history win* ha 
to (his hnpasse.J 
idiocy, h® 4^0 
least, echoed tije j 

• Ip a sentence which^ 0 ? 

speaks of (he ; 

and days. Does 

-this? Or w*JT thertj 8 ^ 
among them 


The executive caveman 


vnwv Jav has had an inter- 
ring career: from the 

(tasks at Cambridge to 
service, where lie noted 
ik of army organization; 
M , he BBC’, where he was 
Tumi producer ; and finally to 
s consultancy and writing 
•tout organization. Not the 
af hi> merits is us a writer: he 
rlj dear and witty, always 
ad. 

book i> what the title hn- 
i tidy of mail as part of a 
« ariiny from the smallest 
and working up to the nwn- 
; and conlrol of the largest 
mire Mr lay deals rather 
though interestingly, wilh 
fy floor : his primary i mer- 
it the management level. Let 
m one side for u moment 
jrciica! basis, and consider 
.principal conclusions, 
successful enterprises must he 
q by using natural communi- 
f men with a common purpose 
jtOT [hat purpose, as much 
entfence as possible. He starts 
dut he calls the ” ten -group ", 

I grouping of men, any thing 
&ve and fifteen, hut not 
woity, who can work lo- 
; they should evolve their 
■ and usually do. Higher 
may vary, but an impor- 
a the group of about five 
. the largest group that can 
iged by someone who more 
taw* them all. After that, 
groupings stop, and ufti- 
floes are needed, with a sense 
y and community whidi 
be taken for grunted hut 
be devhetl and earned ; com- 
n is mcreasingly iuipor- 
( ffl i tuiKtwn and »n instru- 
da/eltvemmiinily. 

T&iis — dn d -ittneb more, stoce 
•T'ery tight nhhicvintton —fs 
T backed by detailed argument 
Bunjrte, including, disarmingly, 
■w of lessons drawn from his 
m the past. Where 
we. it is largely convincing, 
w & is not new, nor claimed 
* now. except in emphasis, 
and theory. Occasion- 
88 thinks certain things are 
than they are: he 

J to Parkinson a s” one of his- 

ted insights ’’ the thought that 
°r commit lee can ever 
t-*hcn membership rises 
as if this had not 
w fenerations a known prob- 
i2). nw Ministers, who always 
y? If y to keep cabinets 
Msteen or less, and always 
, c,a| nrumls than that to 


tis from 




P?^_more worrying ki Mr 
which he 
Bs/ul" InS .SPtliusiuam of a 

Ejl, , r pcraud.ii qik^i wuv tt, 

Efe-wihenticnied 

i n Oa«.lstM- dei»dc. 

SytS 1 ?? 1 .* rwi ° !,,f ioo in 

«Wb3w. P* iS. See ho * ]t 
* 1 wvojution in the 

%^ 0f,,Wrevo,l, ■ 
gurus are Konrad 
Morris and 

ii 1 Sf rtl t uterly rtie Jast - 

W™ ,e the doctrine that 
)iS 55 m h® -explaiped 

t r£^ rtj( ’ bw by deducing 
tee J 2 '.“ pl ? e •ritonnittont 

tSrsBr*- 

fife ^tew RUminB * at 


fund ‘- 
s ° m ®thing in ail 




ANTONY JAY 
C!or(H>rnli<iii Man 

26*>pp. Cape. t2 50. 

today is in many important respects 
diiTcreni from animals, and very / 
probably from primitive man; and 
the old biologisu have been saying 
for some time past (he extrapola- • 
lion froni animal hehavhuir is 
.simply not justified by (lie evidence. 
One neixLs t*i study not only the 
similarities hut also Ihe differences. 
To look back at tihe ci notation cited 
above, nmcli ** scicn-tilieullj authen- 
ticated fact ” has recently been pub- 
lished. hut its relation to our per- 
sonal experience is speculative, not 
authenticated. 

Mr Jay's ten-groups exist as a 
useful fact of human experience : he 
gives the good example of the sec- 
tion to an infantry hHttalion. It is 
not, rind he agrees, a very precise 
concept, und. as he himself recog- 
nizes, there is no. magic about the 
actual figure. What is added by 
tracing i(. ax he does on almost 
every page, to the pul.ilivc hunting- 
pack of primitive man ? He gives a 
simple ami contemporary reason for 
the importance of five hundred, or 
thereabouts, as a marking point to 
the expansion of an organization. 
Up to that point a single manager 
oiui keep control; beyond it lie docs 
not know all the men and must find 
new forms of organization. Why 
bring in the totally irrelevant con- 
cept of the right size for a primitive 
tribe if it is (o have an adequate 
gene pool and avoid the dangers of 
inbreeding ? 

This theory is all loo simple, and 
hardly helps : ■* engendered by infir- 
mity and designed for comfort, no 
wonder if il misses the truth at 
which il wav nrvci aimed Hotis- 
mati. as atwavx, is hurdi, and Mr 
Jay does not ildsurvo Hie full weight 
of this condemnation. Rut there is 
something in it, since Mr Jay is 
more concerned to prove his theory 
than to cover the whole ground. 
Within certain limits, at the cost oi 
simplification, his general scheme of 
tilings woiks and is even illumina- 
ting. though less hv the force of the 
New Biology than by that of his 
common sense and experience. 

But il doe* not aim nl the whale 
truth. The I' Mine work is altogether 
too rigid, and. too many cases are 
left out because they do not fit. 
Some factories ami some offices can 
be organized in Mr Jay's ideal way, 
and one hns little doubt that they 
are among the best. But others 
cannot. His experience (and many, 
but not all, of his examples) have 
been based on slightly special cases : 
Ute army, with its sections and Its 
battalions, and the BBC. where he 
worked in ten-groups of creative 
men, each contributing his own 
talent. The concept works admirably 
for all collective creative work, in 
which one must include research 
and development. But he Beefm 
oddly surprised at the contrast be: 
tween two totally diFfereptsaoh omte . 
both iuccew fill hut designed iOrHWki 
very different problems: the. build- 
ing up by 3M of small development 
teams for new products, and the 
management of Marks and Spencer 

stores, ' 

Except for a few deserved tributes 
to some ■ aspects of Marks and 
Spencer's management, distributive 
and similar Innlex— often run by 
very ' . large corporations — «« 

ignored. They do not fit h'u. concept* 
of the New Biology in any way, and 
he only touehes on them in relation 
to the question-, uniirtportiiot' *0 
their case- of aggression. But that 
la riot to say that there are 
nd jarobtaw. lake a , joint, plot* 
bank, for example, it* st,aff ,n» typt- 
vsaUy Hpirestd over the country in 
bntneha wKh twenty to ftfly tiatf 
in each; Ihe staff move from 
branch To branUi. and eyeri man* 
agera «re bsnally mdy in brew* 
for five year* of so ftnumg.-AM 


tofi-groups inside the Imuich. Docs 
Mr Jay think that this set-up pre- 
sents no problem of organization in 
a corporation which may employ 
over 50.000 people, where it is 
essential to keep op morale ami 
efficiency in each bran oil. and where 
rialuno loaders must be spotted, 
trainesl and given every chance to 
emerge- -hm not ax leaders; of more 
or less sialic ten-groups ? ■ i< - ■ 

His particular interest in horizon- 
tal groups ol ten, and five hundred 
leads to a certain vugitencxs about 
in termed talc groups. u« less interest 
being shown in the problems of 
vertical organization.' and almost 
none in the problems of niHiiage- 
ment in those cases where the len- 
grnup is necessarily an inappropriate 
or. at Hie least, un artificial element. 
The bank branch is one example ; 
the long assembly line is another. 
On the latter. Mr Jay may say thut 
the know'll difficulties there are a 
prooF of his point ; but one would 
have liked to know of successful 
and unsuccessful cases, and how the 
two types were organized. One is 
left with thy feeling that he has 
dangerously elevated mi interesting 
analogy into a cause, and almost 
into a single cause. This leads him 
to study one particular model oF a 
corporation, without considering on 
the evidence the generality of the 
problem — if there is such n generality, 
which is open to question ; yet 
his theory demands that there 
should he one. 

Life at the 
top 

When lie gels to the higher 
reaches of the corporation, above 
the five hundred level, the explana- 
tions afforded hv lln* New Biology 
become miliclpliil, since primitive 
man cannot get "nuiuh beyond the 
tribe in organization, instead, a set 
af analogies, still irritating but not 
forced on one so heavily, takes their 
place : kings, dukes, etc. What Is 
more to the point, common sense 
and observation, never wholly 
doused by theory, become dominant 
as alleged causation gives way to 
simple untdogy : the gurus fall silent 
und the chela cun speak for himself. 
This is the best purl of (lie book: 
Mr Jay’s comments on communica- 
tions and Ihe role of the chairman 
arc highly percipient. He ends by 
expressing the belief that the Inter- 
national corporation will take the 
place of the national slate as the 
dominant feature of the next era, 
and. being essentially peaceable in 
ibs aims, will lead Ip a better time 
for all. Let us hope so. 

The late Sir Cornelius Oregg. 
Chairman of I lie Board of Inland 
Revenue, when he was given the 
task of advising on genera) taxation 
policy, felt the need for a theoretical 
background. As he .was a pious 
Catholic, he turned naturally to S( 
Thomas Aquinas, arid sMiuled him 
deeply. But in his submissions to 
nop-Thomist Cliancyjior ^ fof-th o Bx- 

1 BortorlujsTeffl^ had 

io stand by Themselves. This is an 

example to be studied by Mr Jay. 

There are serious dangers in all 
theories which seek to relate com- 
plicated phenomena to a single 
cause, most of all. when that cause 
Id taken from a, discipline, not 


one’s own (Mr Jay discjpww m . 
professional . knowledge of biology). 
One fet not used to the vambllRyi. 
doubt and need for constant- testing • 
when one is, on other mpfa 
ground. It ad se« ls «9 simple and 
so convuiojng when one can. soitoh 
the conclusions wilhout :the.ardqq)is 
toil of- reaching them. ; II -,w ! P 
haps significant ihuf.iat ohe point, 
Mr /Jay speak® of scientist? using 
th^r observation* * 
theories ; a better, word would be to ; 
... i* B i •’ Of course, be is not Alone jn 
this ; even scientists 6E tiiojhlgbcst 
^inrtinn. mav fall .uHo the «ame 


EYRE MEIHHH 


BERNARD MALAHUD 



THE TENANTS 

"Mnlainud's astonishing gifts finva never been more brilliantly 
displayed." Francis Wyndliam, The Ohsereer ", . , wise, funny nnd 
fluent Paul Theroux. The Times , a novelist of rare skill and 
imagination." Pelor Porter, New Statesman £1 ,95 


HONOR MCI 


THE QUIET END OF EVENING 

Patriots on a remote Irish peninsula blow up their lamllink wltii the. 
mainland and proclaim Independence In an effort to focus world 
attention on tho throats to the Irish VVay'of Life, Harebrained schemes 
abound ns Uib situation grows Increasingly farcical and victory to 
always Just out of reach., . , £1.86 


FRANCOIS MAURIAC 


th£r£se 

Translated by Gerard Hopkins 

Containing -TlvJr&se Dosquoyroux, La Fin (le In Nult, and two stories 
about Tfidreso from Plonydos. Now back In print. £2.95 

THE LANDS OF ST. PETER 

Peter Partner 

The Papal Stale -tho 'lands of SI Peter'- was a recognised dominion 
or principality from tho middle of the eighth century. Dr. Fartnor'a 
wide-ranging theme is the oily state Itself which also was a world 
spiritual monarchy, and his book to the first continuous study of tha 
lands In central Italy ruled by the medieval papacy* £6.G& 


\m\h 


Robin Seager 

In tills, the first comprehonsive biography of Tiberius In English far 
many years, it to rj [aimed that Tiberius's character provides tho key to 
undo rstui ulmg hla roig n. A consistent picture emerges of a man whoso 
relujttarfdB to rule was Sine'efe, fthtt whose virtues were werpqtf by tho ' " 
burden or power and over increasing fears of conspiracy. . £5.23 

BECKETT: A Study of his Pteys 

John Fletcher and John Spurllng 

Stresses that ’Beckett was waiting tor the llieatro/ as ilia theatre was . 
walling tor Beckett*. £2,26; paperback: 95p A 




The Field of Geography V.. ■■■■/ 

POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 

J.R.V.- Prescott 

Emphasises three Irriportant aspects of the subject - frontiers and 
boundaries, electoral geography and the relationships between 
geography and policy. Illustrated. £2.00 j paperback: 80p 
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OGSUIKIN 


N.J. Smith 

A handbook whlcit outlines the major processes of' English social 
legislation. The text Is suppierpented by a chronological list of major 
riots And reports, a detailed index rind exte naive bibliog raphlas. ■ 

• - £ 2 JOO; University paperbaok: 8 Gp 

Now a University Paperback Drama Book ■ - 


P^ter.Ej urRon anri!^hn-Laritf;‘ ^'1, 

packed. with Ideas’ rihei jitootlce! 'adylca bn.pfOduotlon/ choosirig . 
pley«> Improvisation, fnbkfi-up.postgmtt, street tirema, scenery^, end 
■ : documahtariei; aqd including rijlsf of lisefuladdresfes, | ; £ t .60 ' 
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Durlinpinn, in which (he author (reals 
his hKlnricul evidence wiili :i ruthless 
selectivity which lie would never 

I ole rale in liis own subject of gene- 
tics. 

I lie temptation is to apply to 
vo>agcs of i he in nil the old Jupafi- 
esc axiom ilia I good manners which 
ore obligatory at ho me can he left 
behind when one travels abroad. 
Thus Kingkike. in Etuhen, when he 
wrecked the barley tick! of (he men 
of the caves; thus another well- 
known traveller; 

Joseph Spence, a noted wag. 

Was sick [mo his neighbour's bag, 

The other, from an upper hunk, 

Said " Hi \ Look out S Thai's not your 

trunk." 

II ] thought ns much said Joseph 

Spence, 

As he repeated the c fTcttce. 

May one beg Mr Jay. not to repeat 
the offence l it is as much to his 


own good sense and experience 
as (o lire biologist', whose bag 
lie nv’sthcs-- though the latter argu- 
ment may not eor.vincc him, since 
he is covered by his theory and will 
be able to prove from The Territo- 
rial fmpemtiw by Mr Ardre-y (one 
of his sacred books) that the biolo- 
gists arc moved not by reason bill 
by a primeval instinct to protect 
their territory. One hopes, however, 
that he will cast Mich prejudices 
aside. Let Ivm use wit at scaffolding 
of New Biology and analogy he 
wants while he is writing Ins next 
book, but let him pull the scaffold- 
ing down before lie puts the book 
on the market, lo see whether 
it stands up by itself. There is so 
much of value in his observation 
and analysis that, subjected to 
this test (not vctvfiioaiion) 


Sirius’s eye-view 


JEAN D'ORMESSON 1 
Ln Glolre de 1‘Emplrc 
5JC*pp. Paris : Gallimard. 


J5fr. 


There is in France a growing vogue 
for histories of imaginary countries. 
While not utopias, they still repre- 
sent some kind of ‘'alternative 
society ” and, ns such, they arc both 
e.scnpj.st and critical. The vogue uta/ 


what the French call “ le point de vue 
de Sirius ” — and this enable* him to 
assert that all cultures have a com- 
mon basis and that, seen from suffi- 
cient distance, it is possible to view 
the horrible sufferings of people 
throughout history .as necessary 
stages. 

In fuct, this neutrality, loo, is fake. 


Insentimental education 


APRIL 7 1972 TLS: 385 


Dear Artaxerxes . . . 


S UPDIKE i 
Redux 

*■“ DCU,5C " 

history. Not surpriiiiJT" 
never get to know him! 
i'P job, a pawn In a „ 
game (mi canular 
carried to enormous 
Ally, the book as a 
prove the thesis com'S 


£1.93. 


the erstwhile athlete, slightly paunchy longer for the render than it seems to 
now, slumped in suburban pointless- be for the characlcrs inking part— 
ness, and long past fighting it. 

Or so it seems, in fuel, Rabbit still 
has some buried vigour and when 
news unsurprisingly arrives of 


'i characteristic hero- ^ 

ciiu 3 most of his life switch- Janice's involvement' with a Greek 
from guilt to bus* .from sex- c ., r salcsmnn. ha begins lo manifest 
inspirit’ bliss, from spirt- a few flickers of 

i Ai-n.nl fnfll t>. i _ 


rebellion. Charlie 


The aulii or has a stance : eclectic, 

a|. The vogue a to/ syncrclist, humanist. This creator of history obviously* bcco^l 
stems from the often considerable x an imaginary empire is empiric ; lie its actors are semi-iry^l 
stockpile of “culture” so many -favours the anecdotal variety of his- ments. 


S htKjjt jo sexual bliss— except that Stavros is not only a terrific lover, 
... brand l f bliss is the rca[ thing- he Is ulso a terrific Lefty. Rabbit's 


holy bliss 


iliss that property deserves rcsp0 | 1sc i 0 both qualities is one of 
is that which is (in oolii reawakening. Sexually, he be- 

* ways) — 


amended accordingly, it is sure to 
do *o. >t i 


French intellectuals have at their dis- 
posal and which they want indispose 
of.: This olF-Ioading on lo readers 
, may well appear gratuitous, for the 


Small Russian beer 


ANDREW l>. KAL.MYK.OW « 
Memoirs of a Russian Diploma* 
Edited hy Alexandra Kalmykow 
290pp. T'ilIc University Press. £6. 

The author of these memoirs entered 
(he Russian Diplomatic Service in 
1892. and passed his carper 
■exclusively in Asia and the Near East, 
moving on from Persia to Siam and 
back to Crete and from (here lo 
Constantinople and Smyrna, whence 
he was rescued by the YMCA after 
the suck of the city, and transported 
to America. In America he spent the 
Test of his life in retirement, and had 
not quite completed his memoirs 
when he died in 1 94 1 . They have been 
pul in order by his daughter. 

The book has a simple charm, 
and reflects an amiable and guileless 
character : 

The ignorance, fanaticism and back- 
wardness of the Persian people wns 
Shocking, f complained about this to an 
'o"cer of the consulate. " You will get 
^wed to It ", he said encouragingly. 


■■Never". 1 answered; "I did not 
come in the Ensi to get accustomed to 
its defects, hut to study them and to light 
them." 

He did, however, learn something. 
The British Legation organizes! polo 
and paper chases 11 as a remedy 
against melancholy, drinking and 
other un commendable habits " ; and 
one of the secretaries taught him 
’* the trick of throwing his monocle 
straight to Itis eye ". During the war 
he was impressed by “ a variety of 
people who joined the military ser- 
vice ", and especially by J. L. 
Myers (sic). Professor of Greek at 
Oxford University, who was in com- 
mand of a small boot chasing sub- 
marines. 

It is all the smallest of small 
beer ; it seems somehow fining that 
a total black-out occurs between 
I9ir> and 1919. and the Russian 
Revolution appears to have escaped 
the writer’s notice altogether. This 
was presumably the part whicli lie 
failed lo complete. Nobody wiU be 
any the wort* for rending bftjpk. 


creation of fictional realms can be 
purely self-gratifying, unless it 
develops, n.s in Mervyn Pcakq, its 
own internal logic, its private cjiccks 
on rambling. 

La Claire tie I' Em pi re is a plaus- 
ible spoof-history of the world, 
roughly up lo (he foundation of the 
Holy Roman Empire. It recounts the 
growth of the Empire from primitive 
times to the point at which it has be- 
come virtually the whole civilized 
world. Real places, events and people 
are mingled or fused with ima ginary 
ones, but the general progression 
duplicates that of actual history. Ex- 
tensive footnotes attribute fake but 
likely works lo real writers. Frequent 
authorial interventions stress that, 
just as the numerous languages of the 
Empire were n kind of linguistic mar- 
quetry. so the making of history is a 
patchwork quilt which each historian 
puts together in his own style and to 
suit his own preferences. The author's 
own stance is professedly neutral — 


tory against contemporary efforts to Towards the end iw 
impose abstract structuralist or rhapsodic celebratin'* 0 f i 
Marxist patterns on it. He makes the rich variety of hunui 
many deadpan jokes against lire inter- wliich includes a plea 
necine wars of historians. His most genuine purl of [he ! 
accounts of the diversity of interprc- remembrance of time « 
lation of any given historical event can make and keep 
fend like Romani ei Peeuchet — Claire tie J' Empire 
though (lie rage against human stti- France, perhaps because* 1 
pidity which manages lo keep Finn- style is refreshing after j 
nert's stranded whale of n book just nouveau i onta/i niinirttum t 


We 


just 

alive Is absent from these pages. Jean 
d’Ormesson is closer to Borges when 
he claims that history fabricates its 
own sources : or that man replaces 
God, for if God controls (lie future, 
man, by rewriting and revaluing it/ 
controls the past. He echoes Arthur 
Kocsticr's pun 'that re-creation is 
recreation. 

Much of the novel revolves around 
the giant figure of Alexis, the first 
true Emperor. His story is traced 
from his initiation into vice, his ex- 
perience of genuine love, his retreat 
to tile desert lor meditation and 
atonement, his travels round the 
world, his assumption of the role of 
war-leader, hi.s apotheosis as Emperor 
of the world, to the final twist- his 


iniimiuin, 

less honourably, became 
name-dropping dazzles j 
The philosophizing, hmno 
tieated in expression, abquf 
of fortune and suchlike.' is 
ioned but proud of it. The, 
pastiche, a genre at which* 
excel, no doubt because of 
tuous nature of their IHcdjj 
and because at school i(k d 
ul least were so relentty 
led in the art of writing ecq. 
in the style of classic autbon. 

The key question, of conft 
Ln Claire tie I' Empire i 


lengthy, hip-talking seminars on the 
history of slavery lend to make their 
point long before they know they’ve 
made It and Rabbit’s conversion is 
both instantly predictable and inter- 
minably wordy. When the talking 
stops we gel treated lo bouts of sexual 
or narcotic eccentricity but, again, 
these arc only stirring (and then not 
all that stirring) first time round. 

_ Converted though, in some men- 

id sexual ways) . moS | gins taking another look al his dull sure, lie becomes, Rabbit is still a 
remember the ringing ot wife (and Indeed al the whole sub- long distance from the world of 

Minnn.ori Kfinhit . .. cither Jill or Skecicr. About the same 

distance as he’s now become from 
the sul id neighbours who petition 
him to get rid of his unsavoury 
companions. As a kind of compro- 
mise between the two worlds, he 
makes slickly offhand overtures to a 
nearby, known-to-be' frustrated wife, 
and is languishing In her bed when 
(in old-style Rabbit style) news of 
disnstcr reaches him. A long lime 
ago, Rabbit's baby was drowned 


btllstbnt accompanied Rabbit . nolIticnJJy, he discovers that 

prejudices when forcibly 


a S inauguration Into the 
of oral sex and, at a subtler 
remember the prettily 
Jcisin which has always 
Jtsuck the blood from even 
■Jiaohi determinedly detailed 
of physical excess. Updikes 
« seemed a rather comfort- 
fision— with wit (u genuinely 
I worldly wit) to hand ns a 
dance to religiose effusing, 


Lost simplicities 


CHINGIZ AITMATOV i 
Povesti gor i stepei 

22lpn, Moscow: Khudo/Jicstvcnn- 
uUemtunv, EL.kopa. 


singing the beauty of his land hut 


stressing— somethin*, it would seem, of strength ; of the ^ pi—J an ice lends lo be out 

unnccc warily in tales written for hearts throb and stmosnyY ^ toys —he sits with ms 
Kirkghiz readers - the customs mid nonulnr cinema, for*' . Nelson watching 
11 facial IdlosyncPhshw "bf his p«^c. w ^mbiilrtgc is 



If good • 
English means 
a lot to you, 
so will 
Websters 

Mcrriunv-Wcbstci Dictionaries have meant a great deal 
to English word-users ever since ihe Merriam brothers, 
George and Charles, bought the rights -to Nosh Webster’* 
first great dictionary in 1843. Since then, six editions 
of the main dictionary have been produced, together with 
an increasing number of smaller and specialized diction- 
» r| «- We are the nub Ushers of Mcmqnv- Webster . Dic*r. 
nonaries in ilieUnlfed Kingdom (nnd various ovit’scaa 
territories, including’ South Africa) a/id the editions wo 
currently handle are i. . • 


w. Literature,. Si, kona • ■ , JMixglitt raiders - the customs and popular cinema. 

tw Mtewitunv,M ) .aopn. ,» t- gpohU Idloayncrttslw bf his is lIM 

. . . . . , This emphasis of nation, iliiy on the sharp tingles wild Oi 

l’ LLri P ,K| y (it echoes Sol/Iienilsyn’s |tcti/.ing as this may 
u emphasis on Kussiannc'Ns) is a cor- lure, Aitmatov v 

it malu v It, to grapple with a sleazy r,vj.[v 1 . i„ sialinivi l tinier l,ic unnarenl 


As 

literature 
Aitmalov 

Stalinist past in order lo come to 
terms with the present. In this 
respect, Georg LukAcs has even 
nominated him ns someone who can 
stand alongside Solzhenitsyn ; Aitma- 
tov could be a deliberate counter- 
weight, if one sees Solzhenitsyn— a 
disaffected Russian, writer of the 
traditional ’* loose, baggy monster " 
Russian novel, feted in the West, but 
spurned by officialdom al home, 
winner of the Nobel Prize— balanced 
by a loyal non-Russian, Soviet writer 
of small-scale regional novellas, hav- 
ing hud little impact in the English- 
speaking world, yet groomed as an 
exemplary author -by the Soviet 
regime, winner of the Lenin. Prize for 
literature in 1963 at the age of thirty- 
five. 

It is in the "Library of Lenin 
Prize Winners" series that Aitma- 
tov’s four early tales—" Dzhamilya ", 
" My Red Korchiefed Young Pop- 
lar ", “ Camel's Eye ", and " The First 
Teacher "—apnea r in their latest hon- 
oured guise. They are all translated 
from Ihoir original Kirghiz and: set 
among the common people of 
Kjr&h izia.-tiie- .Ccmotl 


bis prejudices when forcibly and 
wittily articulated, can be passed 
off us opinions— opinions which 
arc, needless to say, thoroughly 
right-wing. (There is a f : : ■ scene In 
a restaurant In which Rabbit comes 
face to face with Stavros and engnges 
him in violent argument about Viet- 
nam— Updike keeps i‘ excitingly agile 
and naturalistic ns nn argument but 

hwg iu , w *.v«. -..-.y doesn't neglect n single nuance of the muwu uwjr 

a cutely soaring linguistic bas j c scxlia , r j w | ^ ar} j ma( j ng when he wns m the arms or "an- 
ness forever ready to evfl- tlic dispute). We are meant to see other woman This time, the news 

that Rabbit’s sexual humiliation Is at 
the back of his aloofly ugly politics. 

When Janice leaves him for Stav- 
ros, Rabbit drifts — frustrated, sar- 
donic blit still essentially inert. And 
guess what lie drifts into? By a 
single stroke of engineered good for- 
tune, he encounters both (he Youth 
thing and (lie Black thing. Taken out 
for nn evening by a Black collcnguc 
who thinks hc T s going to seed. Rabbit 

is Introduced to Jill, a juvenile druggy 

ud noiv spends most of his who has fallen in with a set of Tierce 
’la gloomy contemplation of his Black Powcril.es. She is handed lo 

him on a plate; he accepts and she, 

In the morally slovenly way of her 


re has his "confusion " (or 
w describe it as a fully for- 
paradox ?) been more com- 
than in this new book, in 
j unfortunate Rabbit — as If 
not been punished enough in 
fiim-is resurrected for an- 
counic beating. Al the begin- 
d Rabbli ReJux we find our 
Kill bemused and uccidcnl- 
ieck with his wife Janice ; in- 
fer some 


the dispute). We are meant to see other woman ”. This time, the news 

is that his house has been burned 

down (presumably by the- solid neigh- 
bours)! Jill, asleep and drugged, is 
killed, and Skcctcr callously runs, 
leaving her lo meet her whltcy fate. 
Another seminar for Rabbit, nnd one 


JILL PATON WALSH : 

Farewell Great King 
255pp. Macmillan. £2.50, 

CECELIA HOLLAND : 

Hammer for Princes 

301pp. Hoddernnd Stoughton. £2.10. 

Farewell Great Kins Is cusl in the 
form of n letter from the Athenian 
democratic statesman Themistokles 
to Artaxerxes, son of Xerxes, the 
Persian king who had given him 
sanctuary when exiled by- his 
countrymen. Now that the Persians 
urc preparing a move against Athens, 
Themistokles makes ready to kill 
himself, breaking the promises he 
once made lo Artaxerxes, but avoid- 
ing the obligation of attacking his 
own people. Themislokles's auto- 
biographical narrative traces the 
development of Athenian demo- 
cracy, and bis own efforts to unite 
the Greek independent city-states 
against the immense might of Persia, 
nnd compares the Athenian and the 
Spar Inn altitudes. Themistokles is 
himself contrasted with his childhood 
friend and long-time political oppo- 
nent Arislejdes, called " the Just ”, 


whose approval he has always longed 
more ,,cp towards ,ho sad. illa.nl- For. in span of his own vigorous salt- 
nated settlements lie's finally obliged 


Al its best, it has ihe appift he has been back 
belter kind of Dim epic, lor 

und circumstance convince l_ B # 

its argument. wage's gradual attrition. Rabbit 

Eh as a type-setter in the same 
works that his lather has 
" _ in for years and now 
that his melancholy reflections 
fe domestic situation arc broken 
by the old man's bulletins on 
the impossible, the sd-pitai “rt Incurable .jl I hca Uli. in 


native to Stalinist ik-mu ion uli zing 
nnd finds an undursiuiuling in the 
Russian heartland. So does the pain 
and bewilderment of the swill change 
from a backward Muslim nomadic 
peasantry to the citizenry of an 
industrialized stale : the noble horse- 

riding ihhifili is now the long- 

distance lorry-driver grinding over lose the ability really w 
the mountains with supplies for simple man ax he was rsf® 
China. Heroic politics have proved Lenin 7 ", becomes a nawn 
illusory ; Uic idealist " first load ter " to deal with the enormitin jj 
Ls now an inglorious country post- ism. Respect for ordinary 
man treated with patronizing coude- triumph of warm per»»' 
scension by local worthies. ships in an uncaring » 

An added rawness is given to matov has simple but 
them by the deliberate naively of dies for social wounds. I 
the storytelling. Only in "Camel's statement sir ikes home mi 
E ye is there an echo of belles-lettres reader with his 
with the Chekhovian description of an Aitmatov's iiiidcrstajraws 
impersonal steppe. Elsewhere, ihe 
echoes are of the folk lale with its 
evil, and, innocent characters, its 
mysterious outsiders, its qnerts for 


for 1 .son . . . _ 

: i fSwilbiri fi(W n and leloviwun 

‘ direct cun^^Tbo newscasts uplly bulL- 
souad uIWbft'B gdnorai sense of hollow- 
inake* it l** 1 Weal. It's a grim picture : 
Under his apparent niivdjlf 
urcli sophistication of n 
painters— Lwo of them. sWj 
act as the main narrators* 
and hist talc. 

In n ruggedly simple 
diTxtnlumcnt, such as tw 1 
academic's plaintive "W»l 


S cncralion, doesn’t object— doesn’t. 

nit is, care. Rabbit lakes her into 
his house and she is later joined there 
by one of her (now fugitive) Black 
chums. And from this point on. the 
novel turns into the Reeiliicaliun ol 
Uabhit ; (he whole spectrum Is 
covered— race, Vietnam, . drugs, 

capitalism, sex— nnd at each point 
Rabbit is fqvccil to relax his guard. 
Is persuaded by his guests’ naked 
extremism In reformulate his slock 
objections. It's a long job. and rather 


to settle for. 

It's nn obvious progression nnd 
Updike only rarely manages lo dis- 
guise its obviousness : he docs so. 
when lie does, by exercising 
those gifts of laconic social 
observation which he too Infre- 
quently gives rein lo — Rabbit in 
the world is so much more power- 
fully alive than Rabbit ruminating 
in his bed (soliloquy Is always a 
cue for Updike to plunge into his 
verbal rose-bath). As with Couples, 
the snail l-scnlc successes could have 
been made large-scale had not Up- 
diko been bent on some other, in- 
finitely larger, scale right from (he 
start. Rahhlt Reflux could have been 
both tig) it and expansive ; as it stands. 
It’s grandiose nnd claustrophobic. 
And plump, plumb and comfortable, 
with wordy solf-dlsplay. 


In bhe appended bibliography, and 
a sensible and modest author's note, 
Jill Paton Walsh shows that her first 
novel for adults ystematizes a com- 
plex and important passage In 
Ancient Greek history. Helped by 
running titles, it sets out Ihe intri- 
cately jointed events of Tliemlslok- 
Ics's public life, nnd so lays open a 
great deal of the contemporary 
ground, illuminated by an Imagina- 
tion subordinated to the adroit use 
of careful research, as when the 


great .sen-bntlVc at Sain mis is laid 
seething before us. 

Apart from his frustrated love for 
Arislcfdcs, the book Is not much 
concerned with Them istok ics's rela- 
tionships ; his development is shown 
through his approach to power, and 
to concepts and principles, rather 
than in human exchanges. 

Restraint of this kind Is one 
answer to the basic challenge of the 
historical novel: another is to set 
the imagination free in a space 
limited by certain historical facts, as 
Cecelia Holland does in Hammer 
Jor Prince*. U is set in the mid- 
twelfth century, and concerns the 
struggle between King Stephen and 
the most powerful nobles and their 
contender for the throne, Prince 
Henry Plnntngencl. Fufk, Earl of 
Stafford, is on Henry's side, but is 
much more preoccupied with his 
difficulties with his son Rannulf, 
and his running quarrel with his 
uncle, Thierry, who hates and fears 
him but is intent on claiming the 
Stafford earldom for himself. The 
physical conditions and the moods - 
of the Limes, thought through and 
vividly 'set down, make concrete the 
skirmishes, tournaments, marches 
and sieges. But it is the effect of the 
Limes upon the Inner Lives of the 
characters that Cecelia Holland 
wishes to explore, here as 'In her 
earlier novels. No rosearch, but only 
n sympnlhctlcnlly bending Imagina- 
tion can achieve it. Fulk T s curious, 
cool, yet not wholly unloving rela- 
tionship with the wife he had mar- 
ried when both were children, b 
looked at in this way, with modem 
eyes which yet allow for the circum- 
stances in wliich these people really 
had their being. It is a tribute to 
Cecelia Holland's powers that the 
inconclusive end, though artistically 
right, comes as a disappointment. 


nnexing the Third World 


LEWIS i 
llrans Dark Equator 
Collins. £1.75. 


Howell's role in all this— even 
though he has some semi-official 
status— Is that of disturbed on- 
looker; and Liz’s Involvement with 
a resistance faction, despite her fer- 

Lewls’a new novel is as topi* the altitude of the American mis- four, is of little 
‘J political journalism, and tionary, Williams, who treats the of failure which lr 

the lone is no less urgent. Indians as if they were less than sonnl happiness Is forcetuliy con- 
Remedies, a province of human, setting out lo convert them veyed. and. while the i numor 
plans are afoot for n coup to Christianity and Western civiliza- careful to avoid preaenmg, oe s 
tion by a form of cultural force- convincing enough in his charerterb 
feeding, and then sending them to zai op and in his aK o ^^ n 0 J rt ^ n C h a ' 
work in appalling conditions in a political manipulate to involve the 
state-owned tin mine. reudcc on both levels. 


political tensions without difficulty, 
and allowing a convincing, if de- 
pressing, picture of overt and 
clandestine oppression. 

Most chilling of all. perhaps, is 
the altitude of the American mis- 
sionary, WiUlams, who treats the 
Indians as if they were less than 


i which 


of necessity thtbug h rw 
lions, which, oddly at 
probably fail to ma '! c 
English readers. 
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academic, born in a backward 


by little substance- SJ»A 
at suggesting ihe 'nfjFj 
hiuI touchiness of t|^. 
knit olllcc. Bui does sjjj* 
All live ofhcr characttg 
ralhdr than live as irtjn 
tired buss has tp feti 
forter "Oh Ann I 

I'm so unhapM^ 




Kirghiz settlement, tefc the story of . A whizz-kid publisher colled Tony 
, her rescue from there: by a semi- is Annii Clarke’s subject. Tony's life 
\ » terete' • ; yomig ■ revolutionary , » not so much shadowed as doeged 
in the early 1920a. ' ■*' 1 - ■ ■ 

,f As ah. outsider, 

’■□p^qotingTrohi 

- ^Minari- ^ssy.^rban home. Wailing in Eileen’s 

■SSJ* w - chp ? ole " l n the- stories ; the lobby :jg Freda, the Working-class suspicion 
■ I™.,* ? iarp ^ Simltenly, 'her sccretpry.who helped him fo bpiid the ;,thc violept dinoiiemp*, 
recollection, ot the heroic Leninist business and became both his aman- t rived 

ivnllllion eharnnnp lit. Ilnncin ..—.I L! r Zu- I., 


I< t , - will install the Gover- 
iQwral Lopez, ns President. 

1 w connivance of the CIA, 

* " imprisoning ot murdering 
jot and liberal opposition in 
[towscourage sympathy for the 
urban guerrillas, and the 
government Is Supplying 
in the shape of 
■'Wtitenng. as ever, under Ihe 
to title " advisers ”) and a 
wmwLoUib rd ware. 

w? y 3fe th ihjnute of the 
Robeit HoweU. k tlent 
Remcdios on beiialfjjf ao 
^®*s.aid organizailoktratoc- 
prmcipal task h id Invcsll- 
^oodA+qns of the indigenous 
^ugh pan of his brief is 
with, him a field, 
payers, who has ignored 
retain, home. Despite 
_ mixed ingredients— in- 
tave affair be- 
Lewis Is 
nTakina the eountrv 
a 


Gateway 


poverty In Tokyo with his wife. 
Dyone. The time is the yeans before. 
' the First World War. The story, 
such as jl is. centres bn the problem 

the basic theme , h Sosukes own 

I . search for Identity. The title, which 

Several recent Japanese works chosen ,j lera „ y mcans •« the gate ”, symbol-, 
for translation seem to attract by tnetr . ^ SBarc h, [t also refers to the 

strangeness, either of background or . s . jve gateway which stands 

of behaviour, rather than by their p the ^ta leiqple In Kamakura 


NATSUME SOSEKI 1 
Mod 

Translated by Francis Matby, 
2 1 7pp. Peter Owen. £2:50. 


m 


depiction of ordinary human aspire- $ 0 suke goes In despair to , 

tlons and weaknesses. Mon is a wore . . ^y-htenmeot and a solution to 
which should help to redress the problems. These : scenes., at thi 


balance; Its author, Nalsurne SoseU. ._ mD , e ^ cheir emphasis bn tit 
was prominent in the development of j: Kom f 0 rts g n d difficulties' of Zei 
fiaJcmg the country the modern Japanese novel and nis against toe austerity an 

mertj backdrop for particular contribution was his ability * JS — " 


'to fiakeibc 

' r.toaf 


j- » oac&arop tor particular comnouuon w« nn ««**■•/ beautv ot the surroundings, : arg 
His concern, fo understand and portray the prob- .. jbe most successful in the 

;Sy eri 9». ; *«Vl'his know-1 toms, anxieties and enloyntents of 

, ei ways in; ordinary men. 1 SosekJ has a less certain .touch 

»' Moh 1* M# ? characle. So5eld “ ■ 
diatribe he, study of Sosuke, n young man who, 
mid£?!2u!r 0Wq opinions i possibly as a result of a^ntarriage 

contrary _to ihe mores of mjddle- 


■ 7 


acter. Th 

wcic iu scntiui mgcincr. ihp Hero fS ttlJ AuiftnitOf 

1 “ ‘Pis ill-assorted quartet Miss resilience /as an enu^l 
‘ S^ Sb ^ e i,? h -? su ^ cred ir > Clarke adds Ann, a .Scottish biology ever happen 5 JJ? 1 t d 

.. £*£ interests. Anthony, Marvdl 

for- . first for. a series he is planning about vive. 
i .vamhen-, education knd ihcn fqr himself. 

r.Ryssiarj; F • ' ’ 






with his other characters;; whose . 
Wtloii te 

psycholpglcai . ..; problems facing 
Snsuke, OyOne Is a diadowy ^figure, 
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Robert Penn Warren 

Meet Me in the Green 
Glen 

Robert Penn Warren's finest novel since All the King's Men 
To be published April 10th £2.26 

Anne Richardson Roiphe 
Up the Sandbox ! 

"Highly intelligent and accomplished . . . Compassionate men 
will find it as revealing as an anthropological study of ah 
underprivileged race' — Janice Elliott, Sunday Telegraph 


£1.60 


Elisabeth Ayrton 
Two Years in My 
Afternoon 

A new novel 


£2.26 


George Malcolm 
Thomson 

Sir Francis Drake ; 

The life of one of England's greatest heroes. . 

• Illustrated, including full colour frontispiece £8.6 
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The creator of Vorticism 
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WAI.TKR MM IH-I.j 

Wjiulhani l.i*nis 

Pm hi I injjN a ml I >r.i« inys. 

455pp. 'Iliiinics and Ilmlsi'n. £ 1 2.60. 
WIJ.IAM PRI I'CFIARIJ : 

Wj milium I .tivls 

101pp. k on tic dye a ml Kcyan Paul. 
£1.25. 

Wind I mm l.eiilvun Art 
Collected writing* 1 913-1 *>5(5. 

Edited by Walter Michel ami C. 7. 
Fin 

480pp. Thames and Hudson. £3.15. 

Waller Michels is the first large 
monciyraph on Lewis- - illustrated hy 
some tight hundred plaits -and I lie 
first a lie n ip I at a catiilnijiJi* raisonnd. 
Whaleier else it ijiay be. this is a use- 
ful ami welcome addition to an 
already extensive hiblioy mpliy. Hugh 
Kenner's inlrudih/tury essay lo (he 
volume aims to match his subject's 
rhetorical vigour. Avoiding ihc 
eclecticism that Lewis hated, lie also 
avoids almost any specific reference 
lo the art-li istoricaJ contest. He sets 
out to establish Lewis .is a painter 
magically able lo express in abstract 
design (he living forces of man and 
nalure. The approach and valuations 
arc almost entirely Lewis's own. 

H is. of course, proper that an 
nrtjtf should (rent history and ent- 
tefero in a partisan way, even when 
looking backwards. Hut it is strange ■ 
that a critic working more than half i 
n century later should write so | 
PBf’pdMally : “A typical Braque nr i 
Picasso of that period [r I9I2-14J 
depicts a bourgeois tabletop and i 
dissect* with minimal criticism bour- 
geois sentiments.” Tit is statement is r 
conspicuous because it ls virtually s 
*« ’mat Professor Kenner has to say l 
op a i subject — Cubism — so dose lo | 
Uww’b concerns at Chat time. And i 
^ wy espite- the .mass of careful > 


research and illuminating inleipixla- 
lion of * iibism that has appeared 
Much i lie Mime criticism can he 
inaili; of Dr Michels text. Man- 
oeuvring. ns ii also does, within I he 
terms of Lewis's own thought, writ- 
ings. ambitions and si tidied paran- 
oia, if constanlly provokes (lie qtics- 
• lion, " C >im this he oil the wrilcr has 
to say in I'i7l ? ” 'I he moss likely 
pause of ihc-se strange Jimi lotions 
scents jo he the sheer power and 
bellicosity of Lewis's lifelong dia- 
, tribe, of which Dr Michel produces 
only a pale reiteration. 

When Lewis wrote much later. 

. “ Vorkictem, in fact, was what 1, 

, persoiwlly. did and said, a* a certain 
period lie wrote something more 
' than the irJwpreiM'tion put m. it by 
i'cnarn of his populari/ers. Some 
contemporaries look Lew 1 * to be 
awning that he wax ilu* generator, 
the leader, (he hesi of a group 
of followers, and tins. iinderslamla- 
Wy. fhey resented. Looked at from 
the present, however, it appears more 
helpful ft> treat Lewis’s sentence 
Jite rally, as a dofinftioti of the word 
“ Vorlichm ". The creation of Vorti- 
cLvm in this sense was his most 
remarkable work of art. The 
medium included not onJy painting 
and writing, but money, conversa- 
tion, intrigue and life-style generally. 
Bolli Lewis's wriiing and his painting 
and drawing seem much more inter- 
esting if they are related not to their 
ostensible subject-maUor hut to the 
&»3t and art of being an artist in 
society. He was often unsuccessful 
as a painter and a writer, despite his 
great gftks and his intense will; but 
in his role of Artist (especially a* 
Enemy) he did not fail to make an 
impact. , 

'Hie acute and pleasantly succinct 
notes in William Pritchard’s 
scries «f linked extracts from 
Lewis's writings, in the “ Pro- 
files in Literature " series, emphasize , 
two points equally relevant lo his i 

tpediod a* an artist : the concept of < 
• 1 . *-*m*<- \ ywmnfciqgWWt**' « 


• Davis as a “performing writer”, 
and his recurring perception of a 
person as a " thing behaving like a 
person ”. Professor Pritchard does 
not bring out quite so distinctly the 
obvor.se-— the person behaving as a 
thing, expressing hinisdf ill rough a 
mask which is the body. " I he 
action of a Tyro is necessarily very 
restricted, as that of a puppet 
worked u-iUi ilcft fingers, with a 
screaming voice underneath " 
(Lewis himself was a-" I yro 

It is clear that Tor Lewis this 
bilateral paradox defines both the 
characters which the artist creates 
and Hie relationship between the 
artist himself and the work of art he 
sees as " dead *’, as lie sees the hody 
as dead: •‘The game [of art) enn- 
si'ts in seeing ht>w near you can pet. 
and still avoid die Midden vxiinclinn 
and neutralisation that awaits you as 
matter, or as the machine. In our 
bodies we have got already so near 
extinction ! " Lewis could not inden- 
Lify the notion of being with that of 
acting and so close the gap between 
his imnicn.se will and energy on the 
one hand, and the dead art work on 
the other. Out the far greater part of 
his output shows that he largely 
identified subject-matter with con- 
tent, importance and relevance to 
life. If this is so, Vorticism was the 
closest he dared to go to “ extinc- 
tion " (even though he believed that 
no work of art could fail to repre- 
sent something, whethor lL resembled 
it by chance or hy design). 

Professor Kenner and Dr Michel 
have written a biography and an 
appreciation rather than a work of 
art history. They give neither a 
detailed analysis of the pictures nor 
of the art world (other than as it was 
seen by Lewis himself), and, a* a 
result they have mused important 
point*. 

Bo4h hold died Lewis’s greatest 
achievement was in rhe interwar 
period. There is little doubt, how- 
ever that it is Vorticism that has given 

* ■. * • r--, i. 
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hiini his pl.HC in art history. This 
mMa a problem to Dr Michel since 
only two Vorticist pain tings exist. 
Photographs of a few more have 
survived, and there may be others 
on canvases which Lewi* painted 
over. The portrait or PruxiicIJa in 
Leeds, for example, seems to h«uvc 
such a picture beneath ft (not men- 
tioned by Dr Michel). There are a 
fajr number of lira wings and some 
{'prints. Dr Michel has only thi* to 
s&y about one of the two survivors, 
f }\ Workshop " : “ ihc cariicM paint- 
ing extant, ‘Workshop’, datable, hy 
comparison with the drawings of the 
Vorticist Sketch -hook, to 1014-15. is 
painted in brilliant colour." lust 
over half a page covers “ The 
Crowd ”, This includes n sideswipe 
at David Honihcrg, the strange' state- 
ment that " its pictures within' the 
picture^ do not occur elsewhere in 
Lewis ". and the assertion that it 
was his first war painting : 
aJIhotigh lie dales the lost “Slow 
Auaok " and “ Plan of War ” one or 
two yea™ earlier, and aifthough— 
noted in the catalogue-alternative 
tules for “The Crowd” may have 
been “ Revolution " and Demo- 
cratic Composition " and the pic- 
ture* contain a Tricolour and Red 
Hag. 

Both works arc conspicuously 
architectural, hut Dr Michel does 
not relate this to Lewis’s account of 
Cubism: "The whole Cubist for- 
mula. in fact, in its pure slate, is a 
plastic formula for stone or for 
brick built houses.” Do we have in 
these pictures a “ plastic formula ” 
for steel and concrete? He does 
mention elsewhere, without com- 
nient. Lewis's later view that Vortic- 
ism was too architectural, but without 
quoting the interesting comment that 
" Vurtidsm was. in a sense a snhsti- 
W'/f*. uf architecture for painting ", 
t litis quotation, and aFl others in this 
review, is taken from Dr Michel’s 
and <\ V. Fox's suhstaniial selec- 
tion of those ot Lewis’s writings 
which deal directly with art.) An 
element of this archifcvturaHsmTs 
Uic use of plans, axononiel ric or 
isometric perspectives all used later 
by the Russian Constructivists 


fwlnsse relationship , 0 r, - 
tea sw I uni al *». 

Mk'hcl wwrtwrlSjS 

k«. drawings of ip ,/* 5 
atitoniobilisi ” woru Jt^ 
isls. dixmlcJ u.^ rk l of Ath 


t the flick of a switch 


ists, dismissed hyLcwhJ^ 
Monistic and ‘semin*!,^ 
with his notion of - 0 i • 


!“*«!« d* hcTSri* 

-CWISN ij ua o[ 

Misled ikiih-c. On, 'S 
Sires ilu immohile rhythTl 
wiftnets. Me ta rd | y g 
rdcvanw of Jap,n« j “‘ 
wooden tis and armour. 
pium out the essential inf|i£ 
[l? e 1 V**® •>/ ihc period 7 
Demoiselles d Avignon " on U, 
tile peak of Ins activity 

. The dating of umw uitS«d 
‘ng-s is idiosyncratic and da 
seem to conform with iheu 
view of the logical props® 
the artist’s work : and Dr U 
has nor analysed the inwrityi 
lures and dales, sonic of 
to have been addeil later. I 
I hc discussion of the pj 
periods, likewise, frequently t 
the references to other {shfatj 
this very conscious artist cnU : 
fail to make. For example, tbcR 
drawings rtf 1014 and the !%' 
not placed in the contrt o| 
Neo-Cbssieism of the ti«,j 
dally in Picasso’s "Olga" jte 
Michel does not note the oii 
piirallcls between the graphic «i 
the Tyro period and Baud, 
ochorn of K lee and oven (i 
nor the fact UnH l.ewis iqm 
step with Surrealism and ? 
Romani icisni hut did not iq 
lo the revival uf ubstraclhm if 
1 430s. In short, it seem* as i 
fear id Lewis's powerful girt 
prevented Dr Michel and Pwi 
Kenner from presenting him ■ 
wav other than they feel he • 
have wnntttl to be presented^ 
wlhdcss. their monograph! 
Wy mlhiuu .Lcwis ttu Arf a Sfti 
great deal of nialcrial ehsenti 
.my consideration of Eai^ands 
trifiiitirtn 1<» ariitfie 
eft her xidt- of the First Works 


,y b. I.INC(MJS ifditor) : 
ifoaipulcr and Music 
L Lornell University Press 

uZqnnrcs and ehi-scjiiwrc pruhs- 
L in in Table XI1-.1 were run 
E„i v jn the Wul for compiler; the 
rL/ was 5.25 seconds, of whhrli 
E iecunda wnN execution. 

Lin the twinkling of a blinking- 
[ the omniscient computer can 
that there arc fewer than I in 
Lllion chunce.s that Paul Hinde- 
kfouid have written the first 
Urtt of Barldk's Fourth Siring 
U\ or that Arnold Schoenberg 
written the first movenicnl 
Ijr^drtiilh's Clarinet Quintet. 
U^ioarguelhsii the cur of ii nco- 
jkomld ilo as much in the same 
Ml of lime, or perhaps a little 
■ TEic point is that (ho computer 
[maic are living together : and 
kin this particular instance two 
L live more cheaply than one. 
rU no luck of interest in what will 
nelrom so novel n liaison. 
Uodianival elements have been 
jedwilh musical instruments for a 
[j long time, as Edmund Howies 
Mhus in his fascinating histori- 
[tkapler in The Computer atul 
tor, and computation devices 

f : been developed along a paral- 
pah, so that it was inevitable 
one day they should meet, 
pan found it possible to write 
pic based on the throwing of 

I iHing in a series of chords 
by chance, and in modern 
i efforts have been pro- 
to produce further and 
xpwiments. whose results 
embled “rather dull times 
rt which one used to hear 
an hotel lounges ”. 
more .sophisticated Iccli- 
here is no reason why a 
p^ur should not so absorb Ihc 
^positional characteristics uf Hecl- 


lioven. say, or Wagner, dial a 
Tenth Symphony print-mil from 
Snoeiui. would take no more than 
ten milliseconds, or a new Sieafrinl 
would have no difficulty in spring- 
ing fully armed from ihc head uf 
Foil ik.\n. Past idle apart. new’ 
and original compos i Lions could he 
producc<l at nn equally alarming 
rate in a world already over-stiifted 
willi new old music and new new 
music and an ever-hardening cure of 
established classics. The Sorcerer's 
Apprentice could not do better, arid 
by 1984. there may he trillions of 
computer-generated compositions 
which nobody will have lime to 
listen to even with a life-span of 5tm 
years. 

Gerald Strang, in a well -reasoned 
chapter on the “ Lillies and F.silietics 
of Computer Composition ", ends 
with a timely warning : “ Nn mailer 
how far-reaching the computer's 
participation in (lie coni|Hisilionu1 
process, it remains :m agent. The 
cumpiLlec-doL's not compose ; it car- 
ries out instructions." Hut. one 
might ask, t/iiis eiiMinliei ip.s u.v cus- 
totles ? Will the IrunsmiUers of in- 
srtrucliom continue to he trained in 
the various methods uf contempor- 
ary nuMcul tiuHighl, and will they 
be able .to enhance liial (houghl by 
eollaboratioii wttil computers ? The 
computer jio.ssesscs two principal 
characteristics: it is extremely ex- 
pensive lo install and operate, und it 
produces extremely rapid results. 
Just where ail this fils in with 
musical creativity today is a ques- 
tion of no small import a nee, ns 
indeed is the role of the computer in 
analysing music that already exists. 

I here would seem to he far more 
sense in developing computer tech- 
niques Jo the point at which they 
cull offer a reasonable set of answ- 
ers to the eternal question : “ Who 
wrote such-and-such an anonymous 
work ? ” It cannot he denied (hat 
every great library containing musi- 
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Blue and Rose Periods 
Introduction by Denys Sutton. 

Notes and t'utnlnjnic by Paolo 
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W?pp. We id e nfc Id and Nicokon. 


This inexpensive catalogue luys claim 
to cover nil the paintings and draw- 
ings made by Picasso M between 1901 
and 1906 ". Ft is; in fact, n synthesis 
of all those reproduced by Zcrvos plus 
those in the catalogue compiled by 
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two Urn lino I paintings, f«ljt 
actually begins in the 
1901 and ends hi the 
im which is not the®™! 
covering works between WH 
1906. It is, for example. 
to describe the works done d 
m the summer and f«U °* 
the *’ row " period, ret 
are. H is aho urefortunatc M 
editor gives only the “ 
tion and makes no an™ 10 
more restrictive daring, aw® 
is known. r V 
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Daix and Bcudaillc (1966). There are -v T f ~Aa 

I 7 - “'f® «lloeelhcr, only one of Mp\X7 faC3UC I 
which; No 133, is a recent and pre- VV < 

vmusly unlisted entry. Ft would be Facad . 
too much to assume that this ra¥aw: . t „ „ 

repertory is truly “complete”: the Poem * ^ Ed,,h Sllwc ■ 
present reviewer can think of, some Musk: hy William Wall** 
works which have been overlooked. „v X jv D i uS llipp wWi 
It is also a pity, since one bronze has JtM** > 

•fwn-iifcluded, that all Picasso’s tion ofl OOOcopies. £12. J 
bronzes and pnnLs of those years— 

gbted to. hi, painting, in th. field of 

Mlatoguei, little more Dun a. ^ahwJ^tviSi this •““ftS 
ebeck-tat eordaining a lot of out-of- of the tomous »«* ^ 
'*He and tn complete information. the book ^n s ^ s $i/£ 

Syy- 1 *P* Ust « d » reproduced. . and admirably clear engjjj J 
po^-storiu) saze. in aKtttion to mU sic. a manuscript-fawf^ 
wbK^ sixtyrtoUr of them arc repro- hftjufto unpublished and 
a&*n much 'larger aod in [“Herodu«^ ,s 

c^tr. Denys Sudon’s wordy iotro- essays 1 by Sacheverell 
AKfeop. contributes Cttle that Is Frederick Ashloo. 

«i the plane of artistic by Edith Sitwell- ,New cri J 
jWjwation or entical analysis. Yet; nations are '^P'^ .J & 
^Prised to discover Piper pnd the^e , m. 
tha*. dr. hir pinion, Pkasso’s point- duSions of tbr Io*] n fBi 
mgs of . tins data, were " most eo- = (1942) and of Join* A'T.rtgj 
! ^ and deotgns for 

OLlfin . eteo*ri*o u* ..j _ii— nn cSnnieS ■ a." 
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i*tighly key to the wmks of 
^nas.been thirty years in the 
■ft Us importance fur the study 
“Ff 1 music in the later years of 
Vtoimonwcalth and during the 
Charles II cannot he over- 
fwk since Locke’s position at 
s J8 involvement in the chieru- 
ira In London, and Ihc 
s™ jnjntiralion of his viol 
*nd keyboard music place 
““If among the great names of 

lari ni WC ,ent ^ lo l >ur - 

iZL Hl0W ns an eminent pair of 
but divergent geniuses 
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Printed and manuscript, 
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Licit ixi.sy consult u( ion is a foregone 
conclusion. 

Scholarly and pradical editions of 
I ocku’s consort nuisic and mitiiems 
arc being prejsii'uil fur Minim llri 
tamiiru, and these, together wilh the 
present LMliilogiie. should inspire 
singers and players lo re-cvaluutv 
this very considerable corpus of 
mute rial, and, it is hoped, to add to 
the regularly performed excerpts 
from the Music for His Majesty s 
Sackhuts and Cornells and Irom 
C it phi ami Death. While it is true 
that some of Locke's music must 
have perished it, the (ireal Fire of 
London, more than enough remains 
for us lo gr.LSp the breadth of his 
interests and the variety of his style. 
He visited the Nether kinds as a 
young man. and made his own 
copies of Italian printed collections 
such us the mntcls of the learned 
orgamst of Pcsaru. GuIl-omo Sabha- 
(.ini, and flic duels and trios ot 
Giovanni Rovettu, wIhj l»d suc- 
ceeded Monteverdi as director of 
music 1 st .St Marks. Venice. 

Possibly the inlhience of !h 
ami other Italians upon his vocal 
and inhtninfenta! style was no 
greater than that of l.uHy on Pur- 
cell, for H Ls known that Puroell 
greatly revered Locke as h musician 
and teacher, wilh the result that a 
healthy English vein coukl be said 
in run through the dark tunnels of 
the. Commonwealth all the way 
from ByTd and Gibbnns. Certainly 
Locke was part of the grand tradi- 
tion of English music, and this 
calakigue demonstrates for Hie not 
• lime how ktrge was his part in the 
shaping of it. 

There is a -useful and well-anno- 
taleid calendar of the main, evems in 
the composer V Me, followed by a 
thorough elimination of his family 
m. from whk.1i it appears, that he 
belonged to an Exeter family whose 
maiii occupation ■ was carpentry 
rather than musk. Fach item iu the 
catalogue provides , full information 
as to the present • wfeerehbputs of 
Timirqta, detaih of l^er repr’ftrtv ape! 


sul ai.inuscripts of bygunc day-, 
l,w,,s .a luirly high percentage of 
imuUri billed works, and if these 
could be assigned lo composers with 
Ji fair degree of certainty, hy means 
ol stylistic analysis curried uut with 
computer help, the results might 
prove iu be both useful and interest- 
ing. The contribution by James 
Cinhura on '* Music Style Analysis 
by Computer" makes a number of 
pertinent observations on possibili- 
ties of this nature, and it may well 
turn out that this aspect of our new 
science would prove more useful 
than pure composition and analysis. 

1. W. Tamm. A. Ci. Lynn, and R. P. 

Roberson disciKs the uses oT the 
computer in caiulogues of musical 
scores and gramophone records; be- 
cause of the need for generous 
cross-indexing in these cainlogues. 
the computer is well equipped U) 
carry out purely mechanical tasks in 
ultra- rapid 'motion. The authors 
even suggest that such a method 
could cost less tli.in ordinary manual 
cataloguing if the system were 
shared between several institutions. 

It would have added considerably 
to the value of this anthology In 
know something of the far-sighted 
scheme known as RILM, launched 
some years ago by Harry Brook, 
whose aim it wax lo store informa- 
tion on the mi II Inns of articles about 
music published in hundreds of 
periodicals throughout the world, so 
that scholars might retrieve selected 
information instantaneously when- 
ever they needed it for further 
research. Harry B. Lincoln has nev- 
ertlvclevs managed lo cover a wide 
area of vastly different specializa- 
tions. besides inaugurating a tool of 
reference not mentioned here — a 
Directory of Music Fitfullies listing 
14.5uti teachers of music in 1,300 
universities and conservatories in the 
United States and Canada. Now that 
the teachers nfe thus computerized, 
it is curtain (hat in some way or 
another llioir music will luHow suit. 


editions, text nullionslup (where 
appropriate or known), references in 
hooks mid periodicals, and of course 
thematic incipils. Those arc usually 
restricted to the uppermost line 
(treble or soprano part), nod are 
perfectly adequate for purposes of 
idenltfioation. Many of the 'vorks 
fisted are reproduced in facsimile, so 
titat the readur oan form a clear idea 
of the compoKcr's signature and 
miLsIcaJ handwriting. 

The compiler lias wisely placed in 
separate categories all those wprks 
Mud may be spurious or of doubLful 
authenticity. In an iige when muXi- 
ple and confusing attributions 
abounded, and when copyright laws' . 
did not exist, music passed freely 
from hand to hand and in ninny 
instances even the performers could 
not be certain whose music they 
were playing. Further complicated 
hy the passage of centuries, the task . 
of verifying attributions grows out 
of all proportions, so that the ; 

: modem researcher must rely twr 


solid suggKtions t»F inierflaJ^vvl- yr 
denct. On the whole, the sorting out 
of these difficult problems (espe- 
cially Lhe vexed question of the 1 
authorship "of the music for Mac- 
beth) has been dealt with succinctly . 
artd skilfully. 

The same can be said for* the way 
in winch the myriad parts of the , 
consort pieces have been tabulated. 
These appear on targe oharts. folded, 
in at the end pf the volume, and 
copiously annotated , wrth., blblio- 
gfapbical and musical information. 
Considering Uk daunting nature of 
lhe laslf in i« entirety, there are. 
very few errors of any consequertt*. '■ 


and (Ik only economy seems to *»« 
been in the nirin kid^, where U or .. 
example) si reference to a dpcuxsiim; . 
of the Oitfhxuc between AppUp mU 
Neptune fey Sir Frederick Bridge; 
(page 64) does not wppear.under lhe. 
mafc entry oii page 36. >; «tm. 
howdver. this; vohime 
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AR1 HUR BARKER 


Famous Arctic 
Adventures 

LEN ORTZEN 


160pp £1-65 
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Camping 
Holidays in 
Europe 
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BEANLAND 

• l£8pp 8pp illus 10 liups 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


PM’s papers 


Where there’s muck . . . {ggggs THE STATE 0F 

i vc hnve inherited 


IV. K. GLADSTONE t 
Aulobiosmplik'n 

Edited by John Brooke jiihI Mary 
Sorensen. 

263pp. HMSO for Historic;) I Manu- 
scripts Com in iss ion. £4. 

The collection of Prime Ministers* 


gggHl m?S 

SvInS Mu "*V l«28-l‘)M) the occasions when he Sought her been painted 3 

Mono’s reason: " He has decidedly 4ftlpp. John Murray. £5. ladies* clollies and look her ™ and Maurice ItxiLmj 


against being his servant, retiring to ’ This fetish for the h 


scripts Commission. £4. more of the very important quality 

. . ■ ■ termed weight." 

The collection of Prime Ministers' J< l» comnion kncwfcd^ [tat 

, . ,i_i ■ i . wjl.i „ # 4 Queen Victorias dislike, amounting 

papers to be pnbljslicd by the Hislori- a j mosl , 0 caused Gladstone 

cal Manuscripts Commission opens. m .. cl . , niubte and sufferina. Know- 


sinner reuvni . m mia uukiunn; - * , . , . 

more of the very important quality — — days u> holt,s * ln ,1CI W l ’ 

termed weiaht." . w . „ .. n ,i l(11 . V ;,-- 1 should hale in be stuck up. nn dress 

Jt is common knowledge that Ar ! ,uir Munby. jw* • ll1 0 l *S fine, un* keep nosh and prim, an talk 

n „' vifnrii? flislike smounlina ,,>n ? n: ,1C P rov,des !l c ! s<f ' h .^ ,or . y . oC affected, an* have soft hands, an’ have 

Queen yiciona s dislike, amounting doublc h( - indiir( L s | css horrific than compuny. an* all such us that. Kli. 1 

almost to hatred, caused Gladstone sunic bu| .,| inost ij, c more repulsive wouldn't be n lady, not for a Ihonsuiid 


collection of documents, clearly in- in the matter”. These papers make . : 

tended as evidence an which posterity painfully clear that such indifference * {T* 

might base a reasoned and informed was impossible. Yet, although so . .. * . 

judgment of his character and career, bitterly hurl, he could still make an ■ , . ; .. 


knowtetlgc of the Gladstone papers : ness of that Ilnur mien 
hence the great importance of this she parted from him 
publication. slightest mark of per 

The first volume consists of frag- «nd regard ”, lie can 
ments of an unfinished nuLobio- cryptic message sent 
graphy ; it is to be followed by three Potisonby a sign ol t 
volumes of memoranda on current slon due to her general 
events. No one would quurrej with nature . 


without the 


iur linn. AI ICBM nun r . Oi His period, he does «. 

uuuswi tie xiippltrex pays for lus , whether the marriage was ever the claim made for him! 1 
as ne-irtv as i count .u I* 1 ™™™*' while Munby got his for consummated is not clear ; in u letter Hudson, editor of his Si 

in the matter”. These papers make i^ng or very '««le ; tl to her husband-much more pun- should bo - romenSrS?, 
nVinfiillv clear that such indifference caI "fpp/ftv.v he bore being part of gen , Uiun any of Ids own writing— rous, quixotic ideulisutik 

f.»,c sm^JSihi*. Yet. nlihouuh so Jhc entertainmenr he sought. At the Hannah says: “ I think desire us you thwarting the apartheMdd 

theatre to sit in the Gallery among mentioned only comes to a woman sex anticipated a cttiiurv , 

the 1 roughs * by the side of a maid- ^ s h c chooses to indulge in it. & gress”. In what any did L 

of-all-work, and drink with hereout when I found how you was my dar- or advance Women’s Uau 

of the same bottle between the acts | i( , s | never thought or it ” keeping Hannah's nose loW 

-is not this the very nadir m vul- *fo have acknowledged die mar- stone all those years and m 
parity and degradation . For r j agc would have meant social death her from enjoying a now! 
Munby, middle-class, middle-aged, un j Munby enjoyed a full social age? 

Me on the fringe of various sets: The diliriK 


I Sohnhip we hnve inherited 

5 he conccnirption cf much 
fthing in tutorial groups and 
din® (he special relational ps 
over the years with schools 
£ the Liverpool rcg.on and 

n,Y inflammatory claims, 
one can't help noting 
fl faintly sc,f-congra.uljdOTy 
« ••tradition . P[ cdcce *’ 

n experience gleaned over 


r.iDLV iniljmmatory claims, 
1B I one can't help noting 
dul faintly self-congratulatory 
M tradition ”, " predeces- 
t on experience gleaned “ over 
which the Redbrick unl- 
. dunks to the trendy upstarts 
• | 460 s. can now happily allow 
Ini* its rhetoric. Liverpool, the 
a Redbrick establishment (few 
an boast a more painfully 
^^iearancc than its mam 
jtntivc block), 4s fond of re- 
*• itself of its relative nnllquitf. 
|8 Is fond too for at nny rale 
Lsh School is fond) of nour- 


'£ r • jX (find of cautjous flexibility 

The diaries average ?5fl3)«dy true maturity engenders. 


expected 


a year. They were dtpa 
Trinity College, Cambria** 
opened in 1 952 in the proa* 
Munby family (but notofik 


• v ■ ■ | . , . - mamivkr >iw » ■ w ^a^wviwu lining ivitmuj nuiiiij tuui imui| 

a suitable raarriago wth M.ry Sov wickal; they tmml m 


uninteresting early corresponcicnce 
with an Etonian friend. One letter, 
Instead of twenty-three, would have 
been adequate. The autobiographi- 
cal pieces forming the bulk of this 
volume are by no means unknown ; 


comment but were forgot* j 
until Mr Hudson started so) 
them in I ‘168. No more lbs y 
himself do they deserve Ikd 


claims for them: they aieAm^phere " il speaks of some- 


Morlcy orinfed lone extracts from consciously tried to apply" the prin- dither lassies .of Yorkshire xylio wore cords that he met Stokes "and his 

he earlier anea. a nd Sir Pldlin clplcs of Christianity to the practice boots and bloomers to climb the friend Fit/gibbon ", could this be a 
ine earner ones, anil rllilip ” Uam I’nn^nnhtllv is Ihfl rnpk« liir wtnlrf«« mid nuidi^ln .QnniA. . — j- .1 1 ., 


*'• : ii • 


ten and do not bring flay “fac 
criptive light " to either ihejj 
men or events of (he time. AI 
Munby was always there (ill 
at l lis Majesty’s, in theerwi 
ing Garibaldi) it wns ahnpi 
sidelines: "In Pall MaDIbg 
to meet Mr GliulMonc waljiigi 
unnoticed and alone. HeW 
me in passing . .i."; "Terns* 
there [at the Macpiillam] oil 
day if one had only am 
Munby “s middle, names shod! 
been .SnvnnuroU'Brotffl: hid 
del Sartos look \\trn front 
wiiuluxwt. . i. 


readable. Yet here, unquestionably, 

Is 11 oreill man IW Wl l|UIW lUMiUUUUV r^M^an HUM I I * ^ 9 

the most interesting u mi, c Campaigning for com Daiiionship 

biographical writings are those deni- been edited by Arthur Tilney Bassett. JT aaa O 

ing with Gladstone’s last cabinet and several still remain unpublished ; one ,. nW4 NIVftxl . , . . . .1 , , .. .... 

hia rolnUous with Queen, yictoriu, or two of these might have been LDNA NIXON « two books on the situation of worthlessness is* handle 

R apers which . For obvious reasons worth printing here to Ulusirate an Mary Wollstonccnift women, ns well as u history of tile tncl by Mrs Nixon, 

fqtloy could neither use nor pub- unusually attractive and not unlm- ->71 nn n G hi ri so rrencli Rcvomtion - -she was in Mrs Nixon’s subtitle 

' fish, and , which Sir Philip has used' port ant side Of his personality,- .V !_ Furls during the Terror- - and an illtt | times", and the si: 


career, a letter described by Magnus 
ax "of quite inordinate length and 
obscurity ”. Although a collection of 


ir-nv 

• .. 1 

i is 


m 
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JEAN RACINE, 




MartinTurnell 

Price £7 00 ; 

Mr.Turncll follows his diaiingu Wied scries of books on Fiench Uterafuia 
with wliot itiiiy become tlie definitive book on the greatest French lidgio '/ 
plnywrj^it. He examines In depth each play individually, treating them as". • 
essentially 'actable rather than as dry rhetorical exercises. With its 
investigation or what the plays or RnoJne may contribute to modern life, 
lids book fills a loug-folt gap. 
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. ; Jea^Fran^ois ? 

’ ; > .. . ,, Translated by Martin turnell 

'' . 

Wliat WemProuij's WlJtic^ tfps lii a iiioh, or a morWenemV of *noibory? ' 
Doek he irply have soihqthlng to say to us on the nature of memory - ' ) ■ 

and artistic cioariph - or does his jeal gerilus Iks cjtewhero7 Revei’s LnoUfVe ' 1 
■ and lllumlnaring book has judgment s onFroust .Which, msynotconforn^f'' 
but arc never ieaif ^Ihon persuasive, :. ■?'; .iv,-:-. . 


KONA NIXON 1 two books on the situation of worthlcssnc!*, is |nndkd dl 

Mary Wollstonccnirt women, us well (ls u history of the tncl by Mrs Nixon. 

271pp. Dcm. £l.so. fiS*, Revolution 1 - she was in Mrs Nixon's .-jiibtiilc h *1 

P1 Paris during the f error- and an ; „ U | times " and the sire* a 

. . ^ . engaghig travel hook about her ex- u c nlll vcrv ‘ rj rnl | y 0 n tht.ft 

A Mery such hs Edna Nixon has to porienoes m Sweden. Norway uml „f J.miunction. Tbt «S 
toll enn prompt nny number of lively Denmark. arc haphoriuxl and inkfcf 

morals. Mary Wollstonccnift was Unhappy in Jove, first with Henry llhikc s Marginal Now Mf, 
the eldest of live children. Her father Puseli and later with Gilbert lmlay uulds's Dm onrses :ire 

was a drunken farmer, who ill- (by whom she had a daughter], secondary source, gajtw 

treated her submissive mother. At Mary at last found happiness -and understood. (Students 
fifteen. Mary resolved never to marry. marroge-HWth the philosopher hc sturLlcd to learn lhat JF 
She somehow kent ihf fnmrlu tn c J od ' v K»- ? hu d,cd giving birth to a friend of Sir Joshua RW 
gether und ut IhC Biune tiim contrived ^ h *° ,n " Mm>- !iLS . SSrfSI 

sdr C FrencVan^Qermnn aSJild'The' . Ni*nn leN, lh» story with 

contemporaries missed. If, like rei ” a 1 rkab,y advanced. She advo- ^ell hL* fuu id m , 

Catherine Morland. she was di^ c . utcd s , ex cd,ICHtl0 £ 1,nd comprehen- ,n J Tpdw 

gusted with the fashionable world at f c tfg&b A } ovc sht be ' ^ au T ih M 

Bath, us a servant she saw the social & v f d thal .' M arrla 8 e will never be jAB “ f . th Fr ^ Rf 

meqjtniitk. too, H„d wo, onn. Etd b, tSgSTp wl Sm TZ " H-Wf % 

v i mm h «r;L“T nionsT,uw th8n 2SrS55Sts3 

“ lZ -■ ZZAiZ did not ctA-o,,;. 

'- M m#" IB ‘»h« raiii* KL ■ NiUrfi g 

■ btellectniflh v &f the’ left: , \Yilkes 8 ,} f the. Rights uf Simone dc Bcnuvoif ^ ^ 

Paind. Godwin r HoJerdft, Blake and Some of her ideas are fitiH of 

' F^Bh. One. pwifllcr 'WUh Qeorge t ■ : , ■ ■. , >■ . IB. 19701 now iiBI™**Sj 

BUot can be pushdd Eurtiher : Mary ■ v M ” N,xon s maln h » w - lran .i 2tJ - on by Patrick 0 bp* 

wrott’ Articles' and 'translated Trom . 0 , Ve^, ,s ■ or| Mary’s personality. She whose hnndso^? 

Frenph and Qerman scientific and ’ t M L ,u ? W c the comjiarison, but 4 for !j a . „ncr bindoU ^ 

phJtosophioal books for Johnsoa’s ^e rfeador of her account of 1 Mary’s lbc ^ ench p i, associ^ 

rec^U^founded^nflJyrft^^/v^ «d : ^R«r.Wjth Gilbert fmlay is. Andre Deutscb mA ■ 
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Comparative Philology und some 
more Did Nor.se in his "■Chaucer 
year' 1 . There arc apparently 
enough lakers for these options 
to make the system work quite 
happily, and although (he English 
School's bonhomie could nut dis- 
guise the continuing presence of the 
old rivalries il is unlikely Unit the 
literature department will press for 
morc concessions in the near future. 
After nil, the only meaningful con- 
cession left to be made is the one 
which the Language men would be 
suicidal to permit : i c. the nbolition 
of the compulsory first-year paper. 
As long as that stays, the current 
truce will remain smilingly intact. 

Which is bad news for a lot of 
the students I spoke to, particularly 
students from the first year (second 
and third -year people had a bit of 
that complacency and retrospective 
wisdom that used to characterize 
demobbed National Servicemen I 
haled U but I'm glad now that' I did 
it '*). Some of these were bitter about 
the whole notion und method of 


bl apparently, much striving or 
ijtrlfe. and without lapsing Into 
ucbanicul old-fash ionednew. 
twtimcnl has managed to steer 
n path between the more obvi- 
i the pitfalls and enticements 
jut currently worrying mo* 
English schools. An air of genial 
biism pervades the department ; 
t geniality is real.' When the 
kectus talks of the school's “ inti- 


kknowkilgod by both staff and 
an (even otherwise disgruntled 
its) to be Liverpool's distinctive 
if. The size und physical com- 
es of the department have a lot 
»xkh it, but so loo have the 

E x of Its senior members, 
one student of revolution- 
mplaincd to me how nice 
jWy was, adding— in ease 1 got 
pnj'-" No, I’m serious, they 
^wrnke." 

f$og the department small is, 
force, we way of maintaining 


University 
of California 
Press 


this disarming cordiality, but even 
Liverpool’ has been obliged to grow 
rather more rapidly than it would 
have liked. At one time the aim was 
to restrict the English entry to forty 
studenLs a year, but the figure has now 
crept up to fifty-five. The limit over 
the next quinquennium is an entry 
of sixty ; j c, 180 undergraduates 
altogether. In addition there are 
some thirty postgraduate students, 
half full-time, half part-time, and the 
English department teaches about 
fifty undergraduate students in Com- 
bined Studies (the old Puss or General 
Degree). Of the fifty-five Honours 
students accepted each year, perhaps 
ten or twelve will be reading Joint 
Honours (mainly English/History, 
English/Philosophy, English/French, 
and— occasionally — English/Lntinj. 
The staff-student ratio can some- 
times be as comfortable as. one to 
nine, and it was often stressed to mo 
that the department's " atmosphere " 
derived in some largo measure from 


the fact that all Honours students are 
tuught during their three years by ail 
members of staff. Nobody is landed 
with a single tutor for the majority of 
his work, and on certain courses (in 
particular, the Practical Criticism, or, 
as it is called. “ Varieties of English 
Style 11 course) a student can see up 
to four tutors In a single year. 

Liverpool's character can perhaps 
most conveniently be judged by its 
treatment of (he Anglo-Saxon ques- 
tion; a question which, though il is 
still simmering, seems to have crea- 
ted nothing like the animosity (and 
comedy) it has provoked in other 
quarters. From tne traditional, hard- 
line philological grind once watched 
over by Simeon Potter, the Language 
element has gradunlly not just been 
whittled down but has also been per- 
suaded to adopt more literary objec- 
tives. This has come about. I was 
told. *' bv hard trading ", but at least 
il nw by trade, not combat. As 


Culture fn Exile 

Russian Emlgr6s in Germany, 

1881-1941 

Robert C. Wllllami 

In this study of the IHo and the pot ti- 
cal and cultural Influences of Russian 
emigres In Germany in the period 
1881-1041 the major themes are • 
cultural conflict and polltloal exile. 
Cornoll 406 pages Illustrated C6M 

The Improvement of the Estate 
A Sludy of Jans Austen's 
Novels 

Alistair M. Duckworth 
Taking Jana AuBten'e conception of 
the 1 estate ' to personify aoolety as a 
whole the author shows how the 
feelings of Individuals about 
Improving their inheritance becomes 
a means of distinguishing social 
attitudes. , ■ , 

John Hopkins 230 pages Irontls. 
e 430 

Wordsworth's Experiments 
with Tradition 

The Lyric Poems of 1802, with 
Texts of the Poems Based on 
Early Manuscripts 
Jared R. Curtis ' 

A series of essays on a group of 
• poems which, Professor CurSs < ;uj .. .< 
argues, represent a turning point in 
Wordsworth** poetic development. 
Cornett 227 page* C4.20 

The Works of John Dryden, 
Volume XVII : Prose 166B-1 691- 
An Essay of Dramatlck Poesle 
and Shorter Works 
edited by Samuel Holt Monk 4 
A. tWalaca Maurer . 

CeUlomie 528 pages fflust/ated 
EOJSO 

The Decline of Medieval 
Hellenism In Asia Minor and 
the Process of latamiztitlon 
. from the Eleventh through the 
meerrth Century 

factor* atwmk 

In the pfoeess-ln whk*.afler Cte** 

to four con turiee. Anatolian Kelleojsra 
was subjugated and absorbed «mo 
the new Jsfemle society of the . 


Cornell 292 pagto Irontls €7.16 . 

The Attalfda pfPergamon 

Second Edition 

SSSSsnA* 

awsassater 


things stand now, (here Is still nt 
Liverpool a thriving Language de- 
partment, but its professor (J. E. 
Cross) and most of his staff take 
great pains to insist that its heart is 
m the right place. 

Basically, the compromise reached 
between the Literature and Language 
departments has been assisted by the 
options system. In return for the pro- 
vision of a large number of Language 
options, the Language men have 
allowed a reduction of the compul- 
sory load. Thus, although a student 
who dislikes. Anglo-Saxon still has to 
do a compulsory first year, he can 
steer clear of vowel shifts altogether 
in his second and third years (in the 
second year there is a compulsory 
Middle English paper and in tne third 
a compulsory Cnaucer). On the other 
hand if by chance he has developed a 
taste for ancient phonemes he can 
choose Old Norse and Medieval 
Welsh ns his two second-year options 
and progress from there to. say, 


teaching Old English grammar; they 
felt that a year was not long enough 
for them to get near to mastering the 


The Experimenters 
A Study of the Accademla 
del Clmento 

W.E. Knowles Middleton 
This study of the Abcademla 
(1657-1687) includes a new 
translation of the ' Saggi di naturals 
espsrlenze * and asassses Utslr 
contributions to the physical sclenoee 
ol the 17th century. 

Johns Hopkins 416 pages . 
Illustrated £10.70 

The Significance of Sense 
Meaning, Modality and 
Morality 

Roger Wertheimer 

Treating the meaning of words as a 

matter for empirical study, the autnoi 

argues that Investigation Into the 

meaning of ' ought * and right 

reveals nothing about the nature ol 

morality. 

Cornell 21 8 pages £3M 

The Philosophy of Art 

Qlovannl GentHf • 

The first English translation, by ... , 

Gtovahnl Gultaoe, Of the most 



Ottoman Empire. 
CaUtoerda W2( 


papas llhrtf rated 


Cornell 631 pages £13.10 . ■ 

Vlolencp : ‘ . .. . 

. The Crisis of American 
Confidence \ ; . 

Edited by Hugh DavU Graham ; 

Some of America's laatfl y • • \ 

ssssassfiffiSS'''-- 

s afe : 

the wave of vjolsnoethreatefilng 

American jootety. v 


German Antiquity In 
Renaissance Myth 
Frank L. Borchardt 
In their search for a national past, 
German Renaissance historians 
succeeded In unearthing the corpus 
of medieval German historiography 
•and a treasure-trove pf Imaginative . 
materials. 

Johns HopMna 358, pages E8&5 ■ 

German Home Towns 

Community, State, and 
General Estate, 1648-1871 

Meek Walker 

Use* a study of a certain type of 
medium-sited community to draw 
general conclusions about social, 
political, demographic and eeonomk) 
changes in Germany over the course 
of two oenturles. ' 

Corneff 473 pages maps £0.65 

lbn-Kammuna*8 Examination 
df the Three Faiths 
A Thirteenth-century Essay 
In the Comparative Study of 
Beilfllon 

Transuded with an Introduction . 
JwMtahe Perimenn 
written In 1280 by a dew of ■Bagdad, 
Wife essay systematically examines 


MtdISfam. : . 

fylllocpla 160 pages £4 j08 .. , . 

•West Africa’s Council of 
the Entente 
Virginia Thompson 
flfWat* each of the ’five termer , 

French colonies that made >tip the 
Entente — Ivory Coast. Dahomey, 

.Niger, Upper Volte, end T ogo— - 

SKlofirtSrr' eSS^ogp*? .': r 

t&trrelf 313pagef Illustrated <£6.49 


subject nnd that they were therefore 
obliged to become uncomprehend- 
ing parrots. It was also complained 
Ihut there were too many lectures and. 
too few tutorials and thnt they were 
taking notes most of (he time on 
material ihey did not really follow 
and had no way of getting explained 
to them. Another complaint, im- 
puting sinister cunning to (he sylla- 
bus-makers, was that any detailed 
study of Old English poelry could be 
reached only in the second year, by 
selecting the appropriate option. The 
first year could therefore be seen as 
groundwork for a study which most 
of them would not choose to pursue. 

" It's not as if we translate poetry "• 
one first-yen r student lamented. “ We 
translate historical documents." This 
view was supported by one or two 
second -year students who claimed- 
that the transition from fint-yenr Old 
English to second-year Middle Eng- 
lish left too muny gaps— gaps which 
only the selection of a second-year 


War Comes to Long An 1 
Revolutionary ConfHot In a 
Vietnamese Province 
Jeffrey Race 

* . . .while (this author’s) tone la 
always detached and oalm, his facts 
cry out for attention. They are 
remorseless testimony lo the utter 
corruption of Amerioan policy In 
Southeast Asia .' — Library Journal, . 
(USA). 

California 299 pages Illustrated 
£ 6.70 

Social Control In Slave 
Plantation Societies 
A Comparison of St Domlngue 
and Cuba 

Gwendolyn M. Han 1 

The author sees the slave ' , 

populations of the two soofetlss 
studied as active forces within those- 
sootetlee, .rather than as the 
conventionally viewed passive groups 
Johns Hopkins 188 pages £3.80 ■ 

Trade Unions and Politics In 
Ceylon 

Robert M. Kearney 
This detailed oaae study of the : 
political role of (rede unions in - s 

Ceylon suggest* significant patterns! • V 
ana trends In the evolution of I ^ 
politics and labour movements 'n 1 
other developing countries. j 
California 195 pages £4.76 

America Encounters India 
1941-1947; !< 

Gary R. Hero }■•,! 

, Recounts America's Initial response; } 
to aq A*lah nationalist movement " 
directed ageteet a European ally afid 
provides new InsloM Into Aiperloa’a i • 
aybBequent promises and fruatrations ! 
In dealing with emerging peoples, p I 
Johns Hopklna 2 11 pages £466 " 

‘ Trie Rloe of Teamster Power I 
the West 
Donald Game) _ 7 ? 

■ Traces tiie growth end development . ‘ 
of the Teamster* Union* and , 
partfpbteriy the highway trucker* 1 
oi^anl^pnd ted ^OaveBeok, jj 

; &a^‘pohj^o^d wmr Perf ° d ^ f0re li 

California 363 pages £SAB / 
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fill. 

The I'hvious iclurt In iliis is llisil 
lln-y I'.’iniiul have ii (mill ways - bill 
this lias always been (lie problem 
v.illi OJil Lriplish. To j-el anything 
uni of ir von have lo do a lol of il: 
iii'i, lor I hose dissiilenls I spoke lo. a 
dnx-riitp jimspcvr. The Language 
nien tan be forgiven lor 111 inking llial 
they can never really win. hut a l 
l.iverpuol at least iliey have shown 
themselves to he prepared lo scriilin- 
i/e (heir posilion with .some open- 
ness. And I here is. of course, always 
Linguistics to imparl a ray of light. 
About In become ail option at Liver- 
pool, (his niosi fashionable of pur- 
suits has. paradoxically, lr.nisfii.sed 
new life into the utterly unfashion- 
able body of Hug I-ang. 

The introduction of Linguistics is 
the nearest thing to a fashionable 
gesture that can be detected in the 
Liverpool curriculum. Pro less or 

Kenneth A Hot I lias happy to qgrcc 
that 


We arc fairly conservative, I think, in 
our leaching. There are no courses on 
i .herd III re and Psychology, i. item r lire 
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State of 
Disunion 

Four studies: Griffith, ('oiling, 
CntiKi dc Valera 

GALTON YOUNGER 
A ulhor of Ireland's Civil I Vnr 
" Four different Irishmen who 
have helped to ahape the history 
of our natron and therefore the 
events which arc happening 
today ." — Sunday Press. Dublin . 
“ The Preface ... we are given 
perceptive and moving tract 
for the times. It would do all 
our politicians good to read and 
meditate upon it. - — 

Irish hide prudent. 
Illustrated £3,80 

The Gorton 
Experiment.' - 

The Full of John (Jrcy Gorton 

ALAN REID 

Author of The Power Struggle 
The resignation last year of John 
Gorton as Prime Minister Df 
. Auslrai tiii marked the end of one 
of the most, extraordinary terms 
of office In the history of Aust- 
ralian; pulitics. This -is the story 
of those years by Australia's 
most .brill hint and respected 
political writer, and (his [lie 
astonishing best -seller that ulti- 
mately caused Gorton's down- 
fall. 

Illustrated 




£3 JO 
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mid Stun di ij:y ms at IVi-x or hnirliion. 
J licii’ is iijic I'niiisi* um opt mill mi 
Anirrn.au I .ilcf .iliti c nl llii- iiiiii'lvi’iilii 
Hint Hv cm id Ii ci'iiluifi's il is popular. 

Popular it may he. bin il is unlikely 
In open the door in any furl her 
" ccuilcmpoi.iry " or *' relevant ” c»m- 
ccnis. rhe •' Mm Ian I ifcraliirc. 
selected uilllmrs" uption is .ibuul as 
near as (lie syllabus gels In encnni- 
passin.c Hie reccni. but even here pro- 
gress beyond I'MO is ili seen i raged. 
The Varieties of Fugiisli Slyle course 
doe.s incliulc texts by coniempurary 
figures. Jiilil Pinter has appeared in 
llm first-year Drama paper. On (lie 
whole. iliougli, (lie general view in (he 
department is (he irudilional one: 
that ” ilislancc " and ” perspective " 
arc required before lexis can he 
meaningfully studied. 

Although the Liverpool course 
aims lo achieve flexibility Ihcre can 
be no question but that its chief aim 
is to preserve a solid core of discip- 
line, lo in sure at worst - that no 
student remains uuioiiclied hy any 
of (lie key denial Is of literary his- 
tory. Thu*!. Literature options are 
deliberately kepi .sparse and there is 
a fairly rigid load nf compulsory 
papers. The compulsory " core " 
courses include all the main periods 
of English I iteraturc « 1557-1660 in 
the llrti year, Riglitecnt-h-f'ciiiury 
Authors in Hie second, and Romantic 
Literature in the third). And to fill 
in nn‘y gaps, there are compulsory 
“genre" courses (The Dram a in the 
first year. The Novel in the second), 
an Essay paper, and a Shakespeare 
paper. Opportunities to range out- 
side the orthodox boundaries are 
supplied, at least in theory, by the 
Essny. the genre papers, and by 
options like Varieties of English 
Slyle ; but a light rein is imposed, mid 
quite no apologetically: Students are 
examined at the end of each year, and 
the Final examination is. divided into 
two parts, with marks gained in 
second-year exams contributing to 
the ultimate verdict. Also considered 
arc marks From essays (Liverpool 
students write fewer and longer 
essays than at most other universities, 
and appreciate il) though these are 
almost invariably used to upgrade 


I lie filial dssi-ssinenl. Pcifommnce in 
tiiuiiials and seminars can also be 
added in llic reckoning. 

On rhe face of il. Liverpool can he 
seen as the home of happy com- 
promises. There is discipline, hut 
that is choice; there arc inicr-disci- 
plincs. bin iiol so many lhal they arc 
likely m dislodge the traditional 
approaches: there is a .sprinkling of 
contemporary literature, but no 
pandering to current lads: ihcre is 
a reduced load of Old English, hnl an 
insistence on a literary approach to 
whai is left ; ihcre is scope for lengthy 
exploration of a single topic, hut no, 
abandonment of historical breadth;, 
there are lectures, hut ihcre is also an 
obedience to the general .swing to- 
wards seminar work ; there are 
examinations, but there is the safe- 
guard loo of continuous assessment. 
It .sounds too well-adjusted to be (rue, 
but ,i large proportion of the students 
I spoke u> talked admiringly of the 
courses ■•balance” they fell they 
were learning a lot hill were not being 
rushed or cramped. Almost unani- 
mously iliey spoke warmly of the way 
(he depart men i was handled by its 
head, Professor Kenneth Muir - 
several mentioned as typical of his 
flexibility a recent occasion when a 
vote was taken among students at a 
Shakespeare lecture on the question 
of whether or not future Shakespeare 
lectures should he seminars. The vote 
was for seminars, and seminars there 
will now be. 

The ideology 
of Eng Lit 

With such contentment so heavy in 
the nir, it was almost a relief during 
my visit at Hie very end of Inst term 
to stumble upon an enclave of young 
rebels, I hough even they as rebels 
go -seemed mild and almost reason- 
able men. On the last day of term, 
a meeting of about twenty students 
look place in the English department. 
The purpose was to discuss (he “ ideo- 
logy *’ of the English course and lo 
investigate a proposal which had 
been put forward sonic weeks earlier 


hy a few mcmbcis of the University's 
English Society. The proposal was 
not unfamiliar to connoisseurs nf 
modish restlessness il asked, in 
short, for a student- run course of 
seminars on contemporary culture, a 
course that would resolutely refuse 
lo view lilcralurc in " a vacuum “ 
hut would " try In see il as part of a 
whole cull lire flint would further 
a Hem pis to challenge the critical as- 
sumptions on which the present cur- 
riculum is based, assumptions which 
insist on seeing the novel and the 
drama as “ abstract able, isolated as 
literature' 1 . The envisaged course 
would lake in films, television, 
journalism and the like and, although 
staff members would lie allowed I*) 
attend, they would uni be permitted 

10 adopt any tyrannical postures. 
Part of the frouhlc with the present 
set-up, one supporter of the proposal 
told me, was that the staff lie didn't 
use these words tend to lie cleverer 
and to know more Ilian the students: 
“When I came to write my Milton 
essay I couldn't do it because my 
niind was clouded with the lecturer's 
ideas.” This complaint led fluently 
into a further complaint : Liverpool, 

11 was said, could boast " a high 


dies " tilings in rcktiim ■ 
"Ot Hiey are work 
relation to society 

Thc k * v d of disci. 


morxclesxly siipcrfJ, , 
tentatively winder J j f * 


in Philosophy 

spou ses I rum the mti«- 
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■“ ■-ipening the sleuth-gates 


In war and love 


lent:. lively wondcS' TSlin, HARRISON : 

of Sherlock Holmes 


change or ideas wem 
as follows; ™ 

Old English, fnr cxnmnf* U 
relate | 0 your own lijj? * 

No one ever pretended ihjifcj 

«” ^evanee Ioyrtllre| *« 

Bin then lines any liientiuei 
vance to y.u.r own life . 

You arc making a basic error 

!o 8 |ifc ar ,1cral,,re should hut 

I don't think I a ,„ nilli 
tion- -I nn , simply raising Z* 
And thus the questions 
The meeting ended wilhat 
to draw up a detailed n 
the sfudenl-run course 
ate— said paper to be su 
further meeting at (he 
next term. An amusing ( 


standard of scholastic inquiry hut not the whole thing came when 
of intellectual inquiry ”. more vocal rebels « 


By " intellectual ", it soon trans- 
pired at the meeting, was meant, an 
indulgent countenancing of Marxist 
critical ideas. As one student blithely 
put il: “You’ll probably hear the 
staff say that Yeats is a great poet 
because he has synthesized his 
thought, but they refuse to listen to 
you when you lell them Him the 
thought behind thc puems is flabby 
and meaningless." Or, as others 
asked : “Arc there new ways of look- 
ing at literature other Hum the ways 
that have been drilled into us since 
we have been here V “ ; or : “ Is prac- 
tical criticism now bankrupt as a con- 
cept -should we he studying the 
sociology of literature ? " Not all the 
students present at the meeting had 
quite known what to expect and Ihcre 
were a number of blank looks when 
flic chairman vigorously dismissed the 
“staff-run course '* as one which stu- 
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Christening the classics 
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KKUKKN A. RRCtWKR : 

Hero and Saint 

Shakespeare and the Graeco- Roman 
Heroic Tradition 

424pp. Clarendon Press i Oxford 
University Press. £4.50. 

Reuben A. Brower, the author of one 
of the two best books on Pope, has 
now written an admirable ohe on 
Shakespearian tragedies. Its title was 
suggested by Ycuts's remark that 
" the swordsman throughout repudi- 
ates the saint; but not without vacilla- 
tion*'. Its theme is the survival of 
ideas derived from classical epic and 
their interaction with Christian ideas 
ui Shakespearian tragedy, ‘ 

The arrangement of the book is 
curious. . U begins with an introduc- 
tory chapter on Othello. This is fol- 
lowed by three long chapters on 
Greek, and Roman literature ; and the 
1 rest of the book deals with seven of 
.Shakes * ~ 


century treatment of Virgil; and in metaphor 
bis next ehapser he assesses the 
importance of Ovid, especially in 
Golding's translation, and of Sene- 
ca’s plays. The author is aware that 
m a great writer, " H is not sources 
that count, hut inner, resources ", He 
ha?» interestmg tilings In say about 
hU the tragedies he deals with. He 
regards Julius Caesur as the (urning- 


of iliiinniilion in convey 
on© mf the csMxudtiil monil ewjiuirl- 
cnees. Jhe p.uitiliul diKcovory that 
human impuKes Uvr gnmd esm by a 
mysledosis process lorn into some* 
thing evil and ifatnuotivc In 
Antony und Cleopatra .Shakespeare 
“'recovered, for modem Htcfautre 
the freedom oi Homer ", I he vision 
displayed 


point in Shakespeare’s growth as a minify' “absurd^ ""and M ” ,A t ri igie fo* a" 
tragic dramatist and thinks that it is curiously ironic sense The chanter 

SSL'iSL*? ft •' h ?»: ^ iJSSS 


North’s 

Roman 

form 


Plutarch 
hero in 


or the Graeco - 
a relatively pure 


Hamlet is the play which best fits 
Professor Brower’s argument, for m 
it the hero has been tortured 

by the conflict .between, the role of the 


brief, Iciuls to a statement about 
laarV! moraJ state; his tranxfomta- 
tion " to love and hope with full 
tragic knowledge of the injustice, 
cruelty, and confusion of life [fakes 
him] beyond the god-like hero to 
something god-like indeed ”, 

I Professor Brower's 


are excluded. 

Yeats speaks of 

the fascHiatipns of Professor .B_ _ .. 

' ‘ •l! oak *° ^ Way in whiefe 

Achi lles earned the approval of .Chris* 


In TroUtu ar\d Cre&sida Prpfessor 
Browpr . finds— m opposition to 
Oscar Campbell and Alice Walker— 



relatively simple hem and the J^TT. arowi *\ j a 

Renaissance ideal of a mind inwhJch SlP Cr 5c Cl fe represented by this sclcc- 
rcason and passion; " oruolty ’’ and -Su n , °f "P. r ^ TUJ ' <,s ’ tior does . it 
humanity, gentleness and justice are 7 *^ ™* ^ Whatous quatalions 

Shakespeare's tragedies;. Romeo and ha ? immzw3 r~^ whioh 1,10 impossible f oa * 8 * Kro ^ 1 Stevens. He 

Juliet, Macbeth and Twin, i of Thetis SfaRLSS 1 ? ? ur0 ‘ “ l f ok «^y ^ 

fimmmate Snakespeares tragedies. 

There arc, however, a number' of 
should be quMtiohed. 
ljoes Shakespeare really pun on his 
own name in Lit, my (4B6-95), or on 
, “Plan.: • Mrumpet. ten lines 
OesBitte has left the Mage? 
WliijOT are the desperate arts of 
■ • ■ ■“ — . — ■* i ■■wiiwiiijj-. anu mincaic vet • ordered ?!!__. .i_ ^ Hum let l Do the Dido 

off ^ ed j *** expression of wh^ he.cannot choose 5S*** TC '^ T1 . b i c 1 my* parts of Titus 
moralaad relh but see’’. This -verdict, come * -bf tho ^Rdronieia ? Must rc regard Hum* 
hwHonerie close of jk rspbtle analysis of action S. 5 Laertes as dispica- 

Ao]y beoatige of sucjt apd character. ijlvSBes was sometimes mad ? 

^ a Pbton, ;ln hu ", knows what it is tri be a nrin^>iJ r oaMy saying that Adam 

Vir^ii, described 
true (innovators . 

! pqetry ” and 
i trarisfonmqd * 
and ihe’ heroic 

«««» 


rebels wai ^ 
would cpllnboiiitc onibti 
wanted to know when ilia 
to “ be in by ", as he . 
(.staff-run) work-laid lot 
in tlio holidays. 

Apparently ihe Idea efi 
contrived course had adn^] 
put to Professor Muir and I 
raised no objection lo 
principle. The slnmbling-l 
cully enough, was that 
wanted it to he an oflk’LJ| 
Ihe curriculum, subject ki( 
Questioned on this pandoil 
ilents contended (hut, 
themselves were hostile 
fho course would 
“ status ’’ if it were not 
into Ihe “system' 
show lip if it's not lesied' Ai 
one to manipulate, this, all 
be interesting next term to | 
1 iverpool's geniality mao 
vail once more. 


t 


A proper tipproach 
Ihe press In the r 
clnenin hits fur some lipf 
lucking. The public 
iitHlncd inadequately M 
shout thc directions rf 
making for too long- ^ 


B PN DAKIN i 

Holmes Commentary 

113.75. , . 

, Abbot: David and Charles. 

Holmesinn game trundles 
b unabated vigour, rigid 
1 conventions ns some esoteric 
jriidi Ihe word has been cast 
Dun Ihe mount by Dr Watson, 
loving tor ever unspoken the 
,f Doyle. Both these offerings 
pd value in their different 
[taji Michael Harrison (who 
-irtten In the Footsteps of 
I Hof mesS Is a mere light- 
reformer by the side of thc 
die D. Martin Dakin, 
however, is Mr Harrison's 
and it must be readily 
lhal liis knowledge of this 
i extensive and peculiar. His 
smiis is of a somewhat 
IcaNbre and leads to such mis- 
as his dating the Brucc- 
affair fourteen years loo 
lo such fantasies as that 
; up Dr Watson's brassphitc 
bury ns early as 1878. His 
■everthelcss. is one full of 
ihformatfon and gossip, and 
'handsomely illustrated. He 
issceUenl on such unexpected 
the gasogene (only twice 
' in Ihe stories), and on the 
decorations that Holmes 


must have received from " the ruling 
houses or Europe ". An admirable 
handbook lor beginners. 

Mr Dakin is a horse of a different 
colour. He is. or lie aspires to be. 
thc Bentley or the Porson of thc 
movement. His treatise takes each 
or the sixly-odd eases and offers n 
detailed commentary on nil the 
debatable points that they contain, 
with special reference to thc most 


they are stone deaf. ... It is rasciiuting 
to think or him standing there peering 
through the hole and bursting his lungs 
whistling to a snake that could nut 
near him t 

And so on : no stone is left 
unturned, no avenue unexplored ; 
we are tuld thc exact number of 
limes Sidney Paget depicted Holmes 
in his deerstalker (only eight), and 
that 04i lwenty-4wo other occasions 


- , , : - - uun,i uivoaiun* 

Intractable of them all the prob* r he is shown in a trilby, nine-times in 


lem of thc datings. His Appendix I, 
which comprises a full chronological 
sequence, will prove a battleground 
for the experts for a long time lo 
come. 

■Wluil is particularly refreshing is 
Ihe author’s awareness of tho en- 
dearing preposterous! vess of many .of 
Conan Doyle’s observations and 
premises : his poisons unknown to 
sc-iencc. his vast (though, in the 
stories as we read them, totally 
acceptable) improbabilities. Here, 
for instance, is thc way in which Mr 
Dakin deals, with the famous swamp 
adder in The Speckled Band, which, 
he demonsirales. must acutally have 
been a cobra : 

Thc doctor, we arc told, kept his pel In 
a large iron safe, which, us it is 
unlikely lo have been provided with a 
ventilator, . . . liuisi be regarded as & 
distinctly unhygienic habitut unlikely 
in preserve (he equanimity or even thc 
most accommodating cobrn. . . . After 
a suitable interval [up (he vent i In tor], 
he would then recall it by u whistle 
and a tempt mg offer of milk. Zoolo- 
gists inform us. however, lhal snakes 
do not like milk ; and furthermore that 


a topper, and so forth : also, that he 
is never represented smoking thc 
famous curved pipe, nn importation 
hy William Gillette, his first Ameri- 
can impersonator, who found he 
couldn't speak liis lines with an 
ordinary pipe -in his mouth. A 
second appendix gives' us n complete 
summary of all the- beards (forty- 
two) and moustaches (sixteen) 
sported by the characters in the 
saga. ,|i is doubtful if scholarship 
can go much farther. Mr Dakin's 
volume is. beyond question, required 
reading for all aficionados, if only 
for Hie fun they will got by quarrell- 
ing over the cavalier fashion in 
which he dismisses from Ihe canon 
sundry of the Caw Batik tales. 

Yet even Homer can nod, and in a 
subsequent edition the unfortunate 
misprint which gives 1871 as the 
dale for the fii^t publication of the 
Adventures in thc Strand Magazine 
will need rectifying ; and Mr Dakin 
had belter also look up again thc 
dale of the battle of Maiwand, 
where Dr Wulsun incurred his 
mysterious wound. 


DONALD Mi-CULLIN : 

Thc Destruction Business 

‘Qpp. Open Gale Books. £2.50 
(paperback, £1.25). 

DAVID HAMILTON nnd ALAIN 
ROBUE-CR1LLET : 

Dreams of Young Girls 
142pp. Collins. £4. 

These books containing representa- 
tive works of two brilliant photo- 
graphers could not be more drama- 
tically oppused in their approaches. 
Donald McCullin. son of a London 
st reel -trader, who learnt his job with 
Hie RAF and calls himself a scaven- 
ger. is well known ns u war photo- 
grapher.' He has, indeed, won the 
World Pfess Photographer Award 
and here he 1 presents a selection 
mostly of horror pictures, all black- 
and-white. depicting man's inhuman- 
ity to man— bleeding corpses, skele- 
tal children, remorseless slaughter, 
with here and there an English land- 
scape, either lyrical or as grim and 
mutilated ns one of (lie corpses, 
thrown in for bad mcusurc. His eye 
for firm formal compositions selec- 
ted at the telling instant belongs to 
the Cartier-Bresson school and ren- 


tho 


ders his Goya-like comments 
more strongly emetic. 

David Hamilton, who was Art 
Director of Queen and then artistic 
director of Pr hi temps, but now’ 
devotes himself to photography, re- 
tired to Provence to take these 
pictures. He is a master of. fresh and 
gentle eroticism and here he reveals 
m an enchanting manner a number 
of svelte young women in various 
stages of undress or with flowers in 
their bonnets to provide u feast as 
much of Agape as of Eros. Like Mr 
McCullin lie adds also a few land- 
scapes. hut these arc oil bright with 
sunlight and colour and his style 
with its restrained colouring is en- 
tirely his own. To such sensuous 
chitnn thc word pornographyi with 
its (Ksooial ions of guilt and mercan- 
tile squalor, is hardly applicable. As 
the man of refinement said : " I 
prefer iny 1 1 reams to realities because 
there you always meet a much nicer 
type of girl.” i 

Alain Robbe-Grillct provided 
sonic simple lines to the various 
sections which hardly seem essential 
to the completion of the book as a 
work of art. Mr Hamilton has been 
far better served by his printers and 
publishers than Mr McCullin. 


Jen it was all fields 
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^ the rural Middlesex of 
il is like trying to discern 
Lyonnesse, or listening 
5 of Aberdovey below the 
.™re the encroaching tide 
u ' c * concrete. Beneath it 
*twtlescx historians point to 
tniinur-huuses, cornfields 
“^tens. They have fur- 
facth, an abundance of 
00 "nidi Ui build u picture of 
“ » village since swal- 

“P into Greater London, its 
lost except for a name and 


ago or less, were near enough to be 
influenced - by London but not yet 
of it. Twelve coaches left Uxbridge 
for the capital each day, and nine 
from London passed daily through 
Enfield. Htif though richer folk were 
building houses and moving into the 
Middlesex countryside from the 
seventeenth century onwards, (he vil- 
lages themselves remained self- 
contained rustic coniiminilies. They 
still produced their eccentrics, who 
pop up occasionally amid the staid 
records of facts and statistics. Eor 
inslii nee. what real or fancied griev- 
ance caused the bellringers at Hayes 
to continue their ringing throughout 
the service, interrupting their efforts 
only to .spit on the congregation from 
thc belfry V 

And. just as in more remote parts, 
some parsons still tended to be up lo 
mischief, like the Elizabethan vicar 


of Hillingdon who broke down en- 
closure fences, his neighbour at Har- 
row in the 1 540.S who was a destroyer 
of Oxford books , nnd manuscripts, 
and perhaps t|id Ruislip parson in the 
following century who preached with 
a pistol hung round his neck. Mov- 
ing lorward to the cool rove i sics ot 
a later liinc, we read of the Harrow 
vicar who in I8.lv opposed the 
building of a school chapel on the 
curious ground (lint (he buys might 
become Papists. More startling is 
the bald statement lhal a library of 
sixteenth ami sevcnlocnih-ccntury 
hooks bequeathed in Hillingdon in 
1721. and housed in the church 
lower, was destroyed by the incuifi- 
bent as recently as ]‘)40. One would 
like to have been told more of thc 
circumstances or what on the surface 
appears as a remarkable act of van- 
dalism, even in that critical year. 


^ ..kt ^ resl - imagination 

CCS do nol know »"I w ® what it can. and for twen- 

fUnis are made, koiMlff gj fn the imaginative 

and effects are. Too mwj visual aids which have 
(hat do not suit (he , lhc , tide 1 

of the mojor 

unremarked and in . the 103th on the 

hoUsC ; Uxbridge 
Treaty House, scene of 
vc negotimions in the Civil 
:irr 5:V! l Ltil£ JBCnaimi of Uio^ . 


A port’s past 

GORDON JACKSON : 

Hull In the Eighteenth Century . 

A Study in Economic and Social 
History. 

474pp. Oxford University Press for 
thc University of Hull. £6.50. 


i«n 


ifm 

. houses have been 
•B. recent years, while 
... derelict. Regret for 

r^ h a LSS ,nip,l ^ by lhc 

ls i i iroly expressed, for 

ri $S 0, ! niy H . is,or y is a 

Tk r tp * tcn Unvenl;iI <mt- 

II a,!? * wcts safely he 

hair own ude. Thus we 

m5'!L w ‘ h . s® 1 ’ plilrase, 
■ 2 rapidly iransformed 
jg™ vufepi ,ip pan of a 

-P' a , n ^ u " ti’ace of 
fl-fe wished : or (of. 

i oid b.K? 1 * of ,he20th 


A place which in the seventeenth 
century ticnl Andrevv Marvell to 
Wesiminsier, and in . the eighteenth 
^ifljgjn, , WHbwforce ,\vhic|i. v j)P)d 
risen by 1800 to be thc third port of 
England ; and which in many ways 
could show an example of sound 
administration lo towns of equal com- 
plexity, surely mortis u. batch of good 
historians. - "Hull has. found a 
sympathetic «le In Gordon Jackson 


them ax big ns the ships that 
pursued them, yielded the oil with 
which street-lamps were lit. And, 
although Dr Jackson does not refer 
to it, Hull produced a creditable 
number of marine urtisis. Among 
them John Ward. Robert Will- 
oughby and Thoipiis Fleteher all 
worked witfiin his period- and did 
their best to record Hull’s mercantile 

fleet oil canvas. • .*•■ 

Dr Jackson is able to show the 


iron to serve the ©artier strej: 
makers, since it was the only iron 111 
for the job. He lifts the curium Oh a 
- horde of scavengers who gleaned 
buttle fields for anylhing lhut could 
be melted down in Shelfield or 
I^eeds ’’—seekers of scrap from the 


who unfolds In necessary but not equipment of dwd soldiers j Md_ he 

tstsjsi ! ho * "" porl *? 


and 


the Skagerrak 
‘source 
trdde 
vital 
Ujrv 

lant in the early part 
revolulirin as The railway train' was 
in the later part.” Sources of reve- 
nue were vei*y varied. 1 here was 


the improving farmers °f Riding 


He even finds “i- 




L\i 





ihe cfthr.i? Ume ' v:,s Gtc l:»sl whaling; shipltuBUing (Hull pro- 
^ ls cnn]“ Tfoeed Nelson’s Borcav); 'red-crush- 

'.P’ut Anrt iC. ^ north-- fog; the making of pefukts. man- - lt ;^ w .« nleasam -Ming. 

^ wIimS VnalUofcn Wax'V • Jewelry and plate.; JJ 1 ' 5 Urthutti' ' 1 v .V'-?' 

JWlil * cepfofy : biscitifo^pd Wer Wbates. ^rM'df vre igfortr kttftbntw, , , 


impression of n town about whW 
nof ovor-mudi has been writteft^Dr 
Jackson’s Is a learned work, with, 
well o^er a hundred pages Of ap^ 
^ =■ -ileasani going 



DAVID & CHARLES 



Amsterdam 

In the Age of Rembrandt 

JOHN J MURRAY 


Check-list for 13 April 

The Leicester Line 

A History of thc Old Union 


Antwerp 

In the Age of Plnntln and 
Brueghel 

JOHN J MURRAY 


£1.75 


£1,75 


The Battle of Jutland 

New Impression 

GEOFFREY BENNETT £3.25 

British Egyptology 
1549-1906 

JOHN DAVID WORTHAM £2.50 

The Cartoon ’* 

A Short History of Graphic 

Comedy nnd Sntirc 

JOHN GEIPEL £3.95 


Dried Flowers for 
Decoration 

VIOLET STEVENSON 


£2.25 


Education , 

Elementary Education 
1780-1900 

David & Charles Sources for 
Sbefal and Economic History: 

J M GOLDSTR.OM £2.50 

The English Ceremonial 
Book 

A History of Robes, Insignia . 
tfortd Ceremonies Still Irt l l*e 
in England 

ROGER MILTON £3.50 

Freezing Point 
Cold As A Matter of Life 
and Death . 

,LUCY RAVALER £X?S. 

Gardertinff in the Shad« 

■‘Now impr©ssfcn " '■ ‘ 

•MARGER Y Fl$H ‘ ? ' £2.25 

Geolflgy Explaiibedj 
.pbrfjnoor and the’ C t ■ ; 
Tamar . Valley ; • : 

JOHN W PERK.SNS ■ ' £175 . 

the Irish . - c 

Row They Live and wprk series' .■/; 
MARTIN. WALLACE 

; ,;i •. . : i . , •, U . ■ ‘I ■ ■/!- t ■ • 


mid Grand Union Centals 

Inland Waterways Histories series 
PHILIP A STEVENS £3.25 

Metal Fatigue 

ERIC N SIMONS £1.95 

Railways Since 1939 

H c CASSBRLEY £3.25 

Rpnsomes Steam Engines 

An Illustrated History 

ANTHONY BEAUMONT £3,25 

Sailing Drifters 
The Storj' of the Herring 
Luggers of England, 

Scotland and Inc Isle of JVtnn 

New fmprciiion 
EDGAR J MARCH 


£5.25 


Science for Craft 
Potters and Enamel I ers 

KENNETH SHAW £3.25 

Steam Locomotives of 
the South African 
Railways- , ' 

Volume 2: SAR Locos 
1910-55 nnd Hnrboirf Board 
Locos 1873-1904 

David <& Charles Locomotive 
Studies 

D F HOLLAND., £3.90 

Tho Symphony : 

Volume 1 : Haydn to 
Dvorak ■ : . ;i> £3.25. 

Volume 2 : Mahler to tik^i '; 
Present Day 4 £2.75 

First hardback editions 
Edited- by ROBERT SIMPSON 

Where; They Lived in 
London 

An Illustrated Guide lo 
Famous Home-Addresses' 
MALICE RICKARDS ,«.« 

Da\)id A Charles Reprtjiii 

The Aero Manual; 1? (0 

New- prefnet by.T, S SPRIGG £7.95 : 

The Cornish Mjder 1 
Ait Accpiint of Ills Llfo ; ' 
Above urfjd Undergrbuod fnmi 
Efldy-.Tbnnlv . ; • • 
New. ifobidssfoh ' j' l'-v;;.; ; 

;a .k, Hamilton jenkin b3*o.\ 
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Commentary 


vuki’J mainly hy ilit- public.) lion laic the iinporlancc of his list was never 
liici year In Hue her Vcrlug (I ua-uic re la led in iIh- si/e of his premises, 
mid FninkfiirO of five hooks hy From his small office in ihe Adelphi 
eonicmpor.iry ( Aceh writers ai came .i lion of distinctive books— 
present blacklisted in l heir own ilistinelivc in typography as well as 
coiimry. among therm Ivan Klima in the lalents nl Ihcir authors. Hesides 
.uni l.ndv/k Vaculfk. Vaeulfk's writ- ihal nl Compton Mackenzie. ihe 
ing in purl icular is eonMantly being early work of Hugh Walpole, Frank 
ridiculed as mere gibberish by Sw innerlini. Arthur Kansnnie. (Jil- - 
/ m rhu since Hitcher piiFilislicd his herl ( annaii. Oliver Onions, Norman 


haunting allegorical 


Douglas and Viola Meyncll appeared 


Ihiinca Pigs, which conveys the under Ihe Seeker imprint. Hicre is 
nightmarish aspects ol a life lived cause lor pride, loo, in the fact Ihal 


in conditions of total irrationality. 

Bucher have also produced a 
hook let containing telephone inter- 


im H. I awrunce published all his 
work between 1921 and his death in 
1930 with Marlin .Seeker. Nor as a 


■ nninn .1 <..-lM.il nil 15 llicpi lUlIC rilILT- , , ' '■i • Min in 

views with the five writers. What Pt'W'slier was lie an insular English- 


m ui> till IIMl 

*tcp short of iJie most fcuMaaiic 
coneoulions ; tiiu* Prague radio in a 
roiwt commentary claimed thai 
Josef Sfcvorecky plagiarized Tin- 
Catcher in the Kye In ids novel The 


emerges from tlieni does not «.|iij(e m!M1, He introduced in English 
support Tvorba'a claim that ihu lianslalion Thomas Mann, Arnold 
haiiiiud writers " lead comfortable and Gerhart Hiiiiplniann and 

and undisturbed lives such as lew Lonlinental writers, 

people Itad in our country;*; Alex- in Hie 1920s ,.mi jo.lOs then 
andr hbnusnt. as it happens now Martin Seeker pursued his own 
works as u night porter ju an hotel, bookish paih. publishing the books 
,* !S*' pummj ..,ki ai»» v . 


It seems that Dr Hiisak s regime m people lead in our country Alex- In ihe I'PiK :,nd | o uw iln*n 
l^gue,. havmg compleleiy MlL-nccd andr Kliment, as it happens, now Marlin Seckm n urs.iJi hT- fj’ 
Jhc inajqnty of CVceh writers and work* as a night porter iii an hotel, bookish i LE n , °T 

banned I heir hooks. I.tis now cm- lv a „ Kl.'nu. as a" hospital cleaner ,, „ e L £ ^ t 

forked on a campaign ol duugra- mu they do nor complain M iherr wlioll m S SL 
fcfond.reoted both again si the xriai.y new ciMimsiunces. Klfniu pointing h'./arls u J ni«J m ' 

CVavIi writers in exile and those mu Ihal ihe experience of modern ! Difficulties 

iyatg in Czrehoslovakia. fropugan- author* tends i/any e-ase l» become J e^ruXd'l's^r l ’ ,L '^ rin K Wi,s 

d.sw engaged in Ilic o.nipflig,, .In mu more ami more rcslricled. However, r™ vim i* i 5 W:, *“ r »' 

atqp short of iJie most fruMaslic judging hy (he present climate in V * , 5 r Mi,r , hn Scckcr 

conawitions : Wmk Prague radio in a Prague, there is little hope ihal any 25, i , f ° Un r J Unicom 

rooent commentary claimed thai new h.mks based on this enlnraed £ ■ u Uler l,nkcd " p w,lh 

lo« Skvomcky plagniriwd Mr experience will b«^,c ImailuK lhl ’™“ Hm,sc ' 
tat, her in the Kye In his novel The the West. OzeolioxkwiiJi writers are A couple of of years ago to dispel 
u WC8a,d ,,ie ,ci,u .' red *»y to deal wiili foreign - l "> notion that his active publish- 
had beeai vviitlen publishers through a state-controlled mg days were over. Marlin Seeker 
nrwS D ;u Sa ,'? B - Cr *. Ilt 0 J' 1,ry *#**3' but die Bgency is published privately limited editions 

feta ami SS t obH » alio " >° »«*P' them »f' l « taim wriiicn Jo him hyD. H. 


States and dial Ute two books do 
nor have very much in common. 

Afore serious is the call raised 
recently by Jiff Hdjek. the editor of 
the puny weekly journal Tvorhn 
fstw] ■the only culLural niuga/iue in a 


as clients. 


Sped nl birthday greetings went yes- 
terday to Marlin Seeker, who ai 
ninety is a year senior to Sir 


Lawrence between 1911 and 193(1 and 
his own fellers to D. H. Lawrence 
i |Qii>° ll,ers ' vri,lcn between 1911 and 

His Irieiuls. picturing him reading 
(heir allcct innate birthday con- 


country ihat used to boast dozens of Compton Mackenzie whose first 1 ,c ' t r i “ ffec, * l,n ; ,le , Wrlhday con- 
them}. for measures in he taken novel. The Passionate £/ ooenuni hl grecUngs in his first 

against writers who have allowed published more rl.un' Lu ^ 11 studded study in Hucking- 


exhausted ", wrote Hiliefc. “and markable niemo y he can reJal wi.h P 0 * 1 " FWwr priaied In the 7VJP 

ss^rar^-is aKfa.“a£SS . . 

. “ r„r j Pl ,o,„ 


cus. must we not a<ceiiuin ihe naiure of 
piielry heiself 

Afler not very much of ibis toiling 
drollery, the dixcrtingly named edi- 
lors of Pettis us Ih-Mcmlinti (23Spp. 
Collier Hooks. 9clp). .Limes ('amp, 
Keith Waldrop and Xerox Kennedy, 
go on lo give a wide selection of ex- 
cel lent execrable verse, interspersed 
with sneaky notes and comments that 
are lunny. elegant and (|iiiic extra- 
ordinarily learned. 

There is some predictable drubbing 
of certain major poets well-known 
pedestrian isins from the senilin of 

Words won li and Manly, tremulous 
posturing from early Keats and Ten- 
nyson. Hut the hook's real strength 
is ihe way the editors close pitilessly 
in oil the ostentatiously, irretrievably 
minor. Lor example: James Mc- 
Intyre's lyrical tribute to a four-toil 
prize cheese; J. W. Scholl's u Meet ing 
laineiil on the decline of breast- 
feeding ; or the anonymous " Ode to 
a Ditch. Respectfully Dedicated lo 
the Town Commissioners ". We are 
given key extracts from the innova- 
tory submarine pastorals (Pist alurir 
Echw) of Willimii Diaper (“In 
fact ", the editors ingenuously re- 
mark, "alter Diaper, the genre has 
had no known practitioners "I. And 
you can now familiari/e yourself with 
the work of Lizzie Dolen, the cele- 
brated nineteenth - century mystic, 
who transcribed poems dictated lo 
her from the hereafter hy such poets 
as Hums and Shakespeare -one of 
whose brand-new .soliloquies begins: 

" 0 World ! .somewhat I have lo say 
to thee." Clearly, the editors have 
liltle sympathy for the hum-listed 
wordsniilhs of yesteryear, nor for 
■heir unwary appreciators; William 
Falconer's The Mii/mretk { 1 7ft2) 

“ wt* compared favourably with the 
Aeneitf, hut its reputation has de- 
clined " : l alconer was lost at sea 
seven years later. 

B;id verse can he painful for Ihe 
poetry- lover. As Drydcn said of 
(. love land : *• We cannot read a verso 
without making a face at it, as if 
every word were a pill lo swallow." 
Or, as the (anonym mis) editor of a 


collection of juli a M 

•L she "nn| nn|u re, 'u* 
!i?" hm she hrin^^’S 
Wc luok round quidh ^* 1 

iiutlv (lie 

money a «|.w 2 S 
anthology. ;( | S( , ' 

kmd of Ihrilling. hoi.f/^J 
rjissnieni. Take 1 

r ?™ MSS 

. S>cul Saudi cau ^™l 
who l.u.sl lake Ihe b,y,Si 
l^'dily. a tk-cp rcalZ ?8 
:md Iniiliicss ,,f rhytka|')|3 

! *' nl wry siirry i., v 
I hut ninety lives hove h««, w 

w/ - i’ C Ui n ^ lhha,h "W 
Wlncli will he remembered f B j 

♦ * * .’ 

Nol all bonk fairs are as |m 
pragmatic as Frankfort 
not the World Book RiirvAM 
in Delhi last Slmday; ‘tMB 
is business, waslicd do l^S I 
hard stuff, then Delhi wH 
and lemonade. A good mm 
visitors lo the fairgroum]j® 
Place could not afford .tciiufl 
books, even those being *9 
per cent off. but they 
adding their names to faB 
mailing-lists and «n «|| iM 
glossier hand-outs. Theyed 
browse without being pcrvxfl 
the assistants who pnirnlso 3 
in Indian bookshops. 

For once, the British seitik 
ge.sl exliibiiors from aM 
twenty publishers, and ihn 
more sen.se in their being ihsr 
other foreign exhibitors sin«& 
is the only foreign lunguagr (ly 
Indians know. Hut the nuhd 
whole affair was perhaps iht a 
which was organized on “Boi 
the Mill ions .Some speaim, 

diet ably, look the line Ibll 
meant paperbacks, and the ids 
Ik tier ; others the more «fel 
line Mint relevance lo India i 
outweighed mere chcapne* k 
Ihe identily of (he booi-* 
“ millions ", they, ms Ihe «i 
organi/er had il. were "meii 
cal ", .1 
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/.»</>' lienfnni i/i'/w'i ’h j in u mi hum of IHI2 m Dr.lilah snipping /lit rnviii an is. 

The Prince’s 
post-bag 


rp His is Ihe concluding volume 
il 1 of the correspondence of 


State coach versus Cadillac 


George IV as Prince of 
ides edited by A, A.spin.dl. 
* can unly repeat, as has 
«n been said in lliese columns in 
tfdflg each volume as it was puh- 
that tlte work is historically 
a P )rla i 1 l and that il is fortified 
jw^hoiit by the highest slamlards 
snwjrslijp. In his foreword lo the 
® volumes of Cieorge I Vs corre- 
WPence as Rcgenl and King which 
the series in I93K, Sir C harles 
■wr referred to Professor 
j™ils exceptional knowledge of 
Lj“l* rs “f those days— hoth 
E . a . ntJ unpublished - which 
■ws him lo guide the reader 
•wp rrtmy passages which would 
” Ruined otherwise obscure. 

there readers may feel a 
JK ««fct that Professor Aspin- 
tOf Eu Jrawn their attention lo 
™ o dcr hooks which coil- 
, untwriant primed letters u» or 
^he Kmg. Fhe letters of Sir 
K n which were pub- 

Hi V 1 : i nd memoirs of 
StSar* L m u 1 H'Shbm published in 
Xi ha » h relevant here. Protes- 
i. ‘‘'Pinall somciim.^ •,it.,a^ ... 


PRING ? 11 BRADSI,AW and »AVI 1 ) Lobby and “ getting the House up " 


p K |« r -tausiMn 

■ •'■IW | •« ----- o v> '"'e HIV i avaxt IA|J 

PnrJIamcnl and Co.id«« . 8 ° ml ,lme - Neither of these 

. ongress attainments requires exeeorlonnl 

4>6pp. Constable. £4.50. strength of purpbse beyond an indl- 

"" nation lo got to hed at a reasonable 

No institution submits itself to more L 0ur ' By * hls standard— and indeed 

« work^c'h 

approaches this well-worn subject by llpm.By the same stan^rd Ri,^ 
u side palh which leads from Wash- ard Crossman was the least success- 
' n eton; where the authors made H for 1 he favoured the dreadful 
S le P nl U4ie . of a era'll from the hangover known as " mornin? sit 
Ford Foundation. Their purpose in Hugs ". Those were sessions 
comparmg the faults and strengths of dip House, having heard ihe chSies 
the parliamentary systems ui the of midnight, was cxSS 
United Stales and the United King, short suasion to rm *J£jl 
dom is carried out with skill und dis- at 10 a m teume oratory 


lipl 

jJT ;• •' 

Ukv:;. . j, 
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Sibelius 

A Personal Portrait ; 

1 SANTfri levas 

Ailkenasatrf a great composer 
man artd creative artist by 
' hie secretary for nearly 
twenty years, Translated by 
Dr. Percy Young, 
illustrated. £2.95 

PApeHMQKf S : ! 

HAWORTHHARVEST ' 

N*Bi^S86nMorri80n | 

, A 1 study of )h’e . &ron tAa. ' ’i- ?! 

1 . Ifresjatjby ; readable . . , « , 

sensitive; biographer,' ' 

•Ttto Tosohor. 90p 

NAKie THIS BIRO ; 
NAME THIS INSECT 
Eric Flush Dagtlsh 

Tw> famous IdenHfiqatidn il- \ 
iwerences in paperback for . , 
the first time. With colour and 
monochrome p/atee. , 

..ea^|.25_ ^ 


i do^is^ oSS^ii^^: TlnZ7""' m 10 resume oral °^ 

i creiion. The authors -are themselves T l_ • ; 

I . professionally employed as CTerks in c , PWpetual comparison? 
the House of Commons, ^ enjoying l ' ir °iignout the. book give it ati 
niany intimate links with their undoubted ttvollness. Our- own 
1 J-‘?' J . n[e f r P arls wire -^e Congre^, imd Spenker’s slate coach, used on 

. /X "Sta^'SKi. IMS rss jsrsss^- r rr 

; Parliament anrf Congress is a House of ftepresenfotives has 
, ,sbriouS i institutional Htudy. unclui- duLyof a party igader, arid in 
tered by ;lhe tedious gossip and ^ ilwlighi tohe a .Jarge ark 
: faulty recollection of the! rup' of ^. x,sts where he Jies many opportuni- 
political observers. ; With ' realism ll «. to apply (he rules to his party's 
: border hi g on the oyn icAl the fihst : 'Advantage ; . y 

imptw dM|s|n 6 t as is custotn ary. ' • -The ipiportance of the 1 American 
1 d)p hrglvoffj^ of the Speaker^ Speftlfer as a r. Pixel 4 " on pdhtkal 
■MilJgl \rp» lively wrty .matters .gsves him a S , 

* lln f bu rf e JP* '**®-»P 8 idirt. gfoiind ;of ;fofWenfo ,whioh 
| • ttetertetiofti of Parliament. E^uafly ' 5 *P° ake T s 4 Somettmes envy ; 1 on 

I ' ' -ij 0 !? 4 s 1?.® reminder ^hdt 'the Other hand then- TnrnardaKty is 
, iP^n^cnlarT .gQyeniment W West- inlevit^bly less; .suspect... Lord RrteeJ 

II OT ^ Br .^°«ld-ntH convey tbe Bripli- hery's weH-ranembered; advice td 

I tfjprt thai , Parliament', .governs; Q™** Victoria would hardly anniv' 
P^riramemdoesTipt and cannot.’’ . to iCohgr^s.wliehhe wrote ; ..'i 

i . : I’d thojf ^tidies ; of ^leadclshid. j.Vnfuch; exaggeratiin. abciul the 1 
i Kenneth Bra^shaW ap.d t)avW.jPrihg Nmiifltd for a Spdakw. All 

•. ham ^ l T * Snfeakers dm < k ohiv, : :_*Sv v!! 


drawn . In the Antvriean lloiLse of 
Represen In lives, its first business 
after Ute Speaker's elcclion is to 
decide whether the Clork of ihe 
House should continue in office or 
not; while in the C'oinmons ihe 
Clerks of the House continue not 
only from generation in generation 
but from century to century — “a 
necessary evil ", as Sir I id ward Fcl- 
jowes once observed, “ which Mem- 
bers had bolter got used to 
! [n recent months violence in the 
field of politics has been noticed hy 
publicists as if it were a new cull. In 
fact each of these democratic insti- 
tutions has suffered wilful destruc- 
tion *n times pasl. ihe House of 


Commons regarded ihe 
its Chamber hy the 0 
1941 ns barbaric: a rwiu 
Ihu American House of R 
olives was burned by the 
1814 was ton apposite Ipi 
rebuilt Chamher four ti mer 
of the Commnns, the Unil» 
Speaker is flunked by the 5 
at Arms and uses a P vt **’ 
order, instead of rrfyiaj ® 
ultimate protection on a « 
lng«?d official at the far e®j 
Chamfor. Unlike the C® 
Members of Congrw ^, 
diildren are permitted to “r f 
on to the floor— a IkwW 
perhaps derived from [rentier 
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The Runaways 


■■■ M 


• ’’One to enjoy withoutrese^*vfi : ,;.;5 

v , ' Victor Canning in THE RUNAWAYS j 
is in top stpry-telling form . ; . > ; T 

. Elizabeth Berrldge, Daily Tele^rap^ 1 T 
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j Win:, £ , ’ u memuirs oi 
ftan. 1 H'Shbrn published in 

w^. hu * h relevant here. Pmtes- 

te S? 11 s °meiinies alludes to 

l&'Miinf- pnnted screes and 

Jt n,IOn . to err °rs in thorn. 
5£ ^ readcr n, '8 hl have been 

^ *5 “™ u Enins| ,,IC HIM- 

'Milin- ntc °r fhe whole. 
NJhIS!!!* ,od!| y- when in- 

|3 ^K lr ? VC r* y ' i! rc apt to call 

*Bby Sur . n p ^ , ' t '^ ;i 8 . jn passing 

f ew of them 

«nc. Probably 
nmhin « 

Niincnl re^^ngers and 
hh pnumert. 
^ingly^u^ flumes mlght-not 
George IV's 

^ Duhiir. i w n/ torrexpoiHlehce 

^frotnhL K i n f far ou <n*Kn&er 

¥** 1 n^nv of his 

* '4 conJ?' 1 and """i of 

H-^UeTs ftr fe ll0n a I e on J****' 
}®>. The iiS-, 0 n^nobers ofhis 
L^Se4\^tL polll,CaI moments 
PI of R C n._J . were Ihe pussi- 

with- 

yy > ^ contintw*’ 


A. ANPINAl J, {1 alitor) : 

I'lte (’orrospondeiice of George, 
Prince of Wules I77IM812 
Volume b . 1M I-IKI2 
577pp. ( nssell. £10.50, . 

Perceval in ulficc, and iho struggle 
over ( a lli ol ic 1 ''mancipation at the 
(aid of bis life. Professor Aspinull 
would pmbuhty agree that Ihe fellers 
on these subjects confirm and under- 
line I lie power ot the (Town. There 
are no startling revelations though 
there arc. often enough, those trifling 
touches which lend vitality to what 
is laiuilior. For example, it is inter* 
csling to notice Queen Charlotte's 
concern that (lie political letters be- 
tween Perceval. Wellesley, and Can- 
ning in 1812 wem published at the 
time " this is the first time I remem- 
ber such a transaction ever being 
given out in the public prints". 

In this vast correspondence there 
are lliree points in particular which 
deserve the attention of the reader. 
Ihe first is personal. The letters 
I ron i Cieorge IV lo members of his 
family and from' them to him give 
us the most accurate picture which 
we possess of Cieorge HI, Queen 
Charlotte, the Royal Dukes and the 
Princesses. That picture, as il becomes 
' more widely known, will shatter the 
illusions of inunjr a biographer and 
yrumancar, stretching back a^ 

Thackeray in the last century. Qfbrge ■ 
. Ill cl hi not linally '* lose his reason 
through anguish when Princess 
Amelia died ; Jar from worshipping 
her he Had, not resisted the Queen’s 
j ill-ireatmeni of her. Thackeray’s pic- 
ture of him "hanging over her 
; breathless lips ", . murmuring 
•' Cordelia. Cordelia stay ft lit tic , 
is beautiful and touching but alas 
l uplruc. We now learn that Ihe King 
I was mure probably crying, 
" Cordelia, Cordelia where is your 
j Will 7 ■ . 

’rhe Royal Dukes have oflen been 
i paraded before u* as only leaving 
. dice-box and hoille for the pleasures 
. Of the hed: their reputation has 

; turned them into ancestors for any- 
5 one vyith a fancy, for romantic im- 
r possibilities. We learn frotP uwi® 

. letters that they were by iu* mean* 
t sdiy ; rather they: were highly-flrup^ 
j and ciMtccrnet) about, ijielr own P 081 ' 

» trems and difficulties : there ft 

calrtly evidence to foster the wdlw 


VVIUVKVI r 1 W 

that thrt were n^porwible far Wadies 

M Ga ^ .*** - 


Princesses, none had children— 
there is not even any foundation for 
the story (which went down well with 
iIh- Vieioriiiii port) dial one bad a 
child hy her broiliur. I tic illegitimate 
children of the brothers ura tolerably 
well known to historians, though il is 
interesting lo learn that George IV 
recognized a natural sun who wuh 
" an officer in the East Indies " to 
whom he ilioughl himself bound to 
give a legacy of £3(1,0111). I he bene- 
faction was handsome but we are left 
wondering whether the olliccr whs 
amazed by his father's remembrance 
and whether bis parentage was gener- 
ally known at the time. 

For die substitution of reality for 
fiction, lor the removal of tales which 
the Victorians liked to believe, all 
wiio are concerned with historical 
truth must be lastingly grateful to 
Professor Aspinall. Above flll his 
text removes I he wrappings wound 
round the King himself by moralists 
of n later generation. We have only 
to remember what was generally be- 
lieved about Ihe orgies at the Pavuion 
and then lo contrast this with what 
Ihe King himself writes: “ IT amoun- 
ted almost to insipidity.'' But even m 
Professor Aspinall old prejudices die 
hard, and in the fairer picture of the 
King which emerges he shows him- 
self a non-believer; Here is an ex* 
ample. The Prince is desaMbm^for 

had with the Prime Minister who had 
suggested Addington as Horn? Secre- 
tary. tn telling the story to Welles- 
ley he dropped into I Jit in to express' 
his incredulity at the suggestion ; Pro- 
fessor Aspinull comments that this 
was most improbable, hinting that ihe 
Prince had no command of the 
ancient tongues. That is unju&L In. 
a much later letter the King; writing; 
to Wellesley, .makes a neat quotation 
from Horace' imd refers to him .as 
•‘our old friend". There is other 
evidence that the King, as was true 
of most intelligent and educated men 
at that lime, had a reasonable know- 
ledge of the classics;. .. . • 

George IV will always -be vulner- 
able (Q those . come., after be- 
cause he was gifted' Wilh a ^ensc of , 
humour.. His lettep to bis. famdy 

and to the ladies whom he admjred. 
are playful in the extreme 
it is nut alwuix'easy lo 
, h joking or serious. ; A feW months, 
after Waterloo be Is describing fa* 
. foltcfc to Lady. Hertford a-' eonver< 


sal ion which he had with the Chan- 
cellor of the h'xcliciiuLT. He write* 
that rhe Chancellor told him 1 h;il the 
revenue of the country exceeds by 
"ninny, many, many millions ihal of 
any I'm mu r year ever yet known". 
Prol'cssoi Aspinall adds a foomolc : 

“ The llguivs arc ohviously bogus , 11 
Were they '? In 3 815 the gross total 
for Hie revenue was £1 19,5Wi,Ut)l). 
This wji.s lliree million higher than 
Ihe previous year. 18 million higher 
tlinn in 1813 amt to go no further 
back— 32 million higher than in 
1812. The financial year ended then 
in January, and it is reasonable lo 
believe that the Chancellor knew 
roughly how ihe total was going lo 
work. oul. l'he Prince goes on to 
say thai he could nol help proposing 
in the Chancellor that this wonderful 
balance should be transferred " to 
my private coffer in consideration 
of my cxeriions and all that I have ( 
done for my. country as well as the.' 
whole' world ". (He is here alluding 

10 his exertions against Napoleon ; 

he was loiul of suying. “ I set them 
all to work Professor Aspinall 
reprovingly comments : " A most 

extraordinary suggestion now re- 
vealed for the lirst time." Bui it ft 
an obvious jest, as he goes on to 
apologize a few sentences Inter '* for 
nil my scribbling and garrulity **. 

On this personal side a point In 
explanation of the Prince's unpopu- 
larity must also be made. As was 
true of all the Hanoverian dynasty 
he was more outspoken about people 
than was prudent. Wc have only lo 
enjoy the pages of Hervey to sense 
George M’s prowess in this direc- 
tion. George III, long before he was 
mad. showed unwise curiosity about 
people -for example how Lord 
Lothian managed his pig- tail at night. 
George IV was equally cureless in 
things which he said about people— 

11 Lord Wellesley is u Spanish grandee 

grafted on an Irish potato "—and, as 
we now learn, also in wind he wrote 
about them : I hope our friend Miss 

Finch has nol fancied herself of late, 
either a hare or a glass-bolt Ic." The 
great Dr Parr he described as a " not 
iiiicutcriaining beast, for notwith- 
standing all his learning and talents 
1 can nut help in oilier respects con- 
sidering him ns n very great brute ”. 
Geoige IV had whut is Unusual in a 
sovereign, und is perhaps a misfor- 
tune. and that was u constant curio-, 
sily about mdivitlunk amusement at 
their foibles, and n desire which he 
would not or could not control to pass 
on to olhers what struck him us laugh- 
able. He was the most formal and 
splendid or recent rulers, but the posi- 
tion never crushed (lie man, for ha 
remains among the most human of 
British sovereigns. Tli.il Is the first 
point which is proved over and over 
again by his correspondence. 

Tin! second point is more histori- 
cally important limn any question of 
personality. What have the letters 
to show us of the rcuLpnwer enjoyed 
by (he-King ? A subsidiary but not 
unimportant point may be made 
here. George 1 and George 11 had 1 


James Joyce 
and the Making 
of Ulysses 

and Other Writings 

Frank Budgen 

With an introduction by 
Clive Hart 

Builgcu's is the onl> lir.si-li.md 
account «v hm* oi l lie |>rmiih of 
Joyce’s gu’ji work. It is die record 
of his friendship with [nu v in 
Zurich in iqiX -iq, when t /)•».*.( w as 
being w rintn, as well .is an jculc 
critical cnnmicnui y on ihe novel 
itself, l'iisl null li dad in ioi.| .uiil 
long HiuvaiubU- in this uumlry, the 
hook is now reissued in its ui iginal 
form, together vvii h three of Hudgeil's 
bier essays on Joyce. £i Oxford 
Paperbacks 
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Yesterday 

A Biography of Stefan Zwelg 

D. A, Prater 

Stela □ Zwcig's works aiiaint-d, 
between the wars, a popularity 
rivalled by few nl'hft contemporaries, 
hut today, not thirty rears since lift 
death, he stands in relative obscurity, 
certainly in Kn gland and America. 
This lirst full-scale biography aims 
to redress the balance ; it ft the 
detailed life story of a .sensitive and 
complicated man whose ideal uf the 
moral and intellectual unification of 
L u rope is very rclcvani today. 

8 plates £4 

Socialism and 
the Great War 

The Collapse of the 
Second International 
Georges Haupt 

In tbiscnniplcU'ly revised viUtimi of 
.Jift major work, 01 igirully published . 
in trench and Guripan, Hie author 
studies hiuiiudcK .hid flclionx taken . 
by the TiUenuiiouj I .Socialist Bureau 
against the danders ufwar (hat arose 
'from vcc 111 Ten t crises between iqoq 
and 1914, and revises traditional 
cxplauai bus I'nr the cull.tpKC of l)ie 
Second IiUcriMtional, the hiajor 
.pacilist force during the period. £5 
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Mind 

and Other Essays 
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Wlwt are rhe pcculiarilicsofthe ' ■. . 
concepts we use to dcsoibe and • ! 

aiticize the mental .states and , * 




because of their foothold in Ger- 

many: Frederick the Great once- knowledge we nwy possc« ofotir ;• 
■laired ■ “ Ik the Kinp of Enaland one °'™™ c nwl states Slid attitudes and ' 

Kt, b WrSn hC t h E JwSr V V™ ife^™SS£S! 5 . : ( 

Sr 7 B Hm ta polni.d bul ;^«<ion ( ! lo s clyroi U cdio.hcm r; fy 
that George JH "lucked, his grand*- A- 

fathbrte»iri^rest in Jiftppwr ”, WUJ JrtV '\-Z. _ , * ' ' : v 

rtdrfTs 1 Sven to hurt contemplated the • D 61 CI I U ITI S 'M • 1 "' # * 
abandonment of Hanover to Prussiu _ 0 

In return for that country's coopers* Return to 
lion against Nupoleon, Although . , 

Georgtr.rV whs in Hanover only once ; |\l 6 Utf 3 1 itV 
—his father ■ never .went— he did . _. : 

something lo 1 retrieve the influence An Essay In- the Frustrations k. 
which Hanover brought tp fye Britisii °* Small Power Diplomacy. :■< 
crown. If Georg? Ill gloried. fa being David Owen Kleft 
an Enelishmati, hjs. son glorleo also. 

jji being a Brunswlckor. iu organized' - 'iBcigiuni xrertrntoncuiralityJnths' 
,an irtirriense firework display in thtf : wake of me ig^G Rluncbudcrub 1 

. London ;pnr|«s on A ugiist; 1 ,1814, to'. I *** P9W 

murk the centenary pf the accession:- a "d&eir Briiiauunilieirimpebdmjf 

. of his family' ; to me PngUsh th rdne' . . : 5F u ,f*l e ^ 9 er 5 n *PTv C .'V . 

! vyhlch hip defined ih a proclamation; I^plcteor Kiefi contends tba f tMrrdl 

as "one of lhe giratcsl fhirones In' ■ n 0 'C c { : 
ih(» Wnrtrf * 1 »■ ,.r and that the crucial factor for 

7 -.-'I"'-. : . Belgium’s diplnnuis vVas BriiaioL V- 
..On tW° purticular- occasions .the nor France, a Maps JU 1 ' j 
poHticftj power of lhe.Ki<w>as con-, ;; ■ * „ • ■; ’ ' 

sniciuJOs. The. first : wijS :nIs>decisiofi 
io krtp his feth’oj^s mijp4?iters In 181 li' ; rjirf AkH ' " 

anA fh» tP^iinrl ioaa hEi 'ilnAwifth In ' ‘Yaiyl M 
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Whigs .il [lie lime and by many .sub- 
!sCL|tmcii ivrileis ai an example nf the 
Prince's fickleness, Many years ago, 
in his important edition of (he letters 
of George IN and Lord Bute, Rom- 
ney Sedgwick (ami his recent death 
will be keenly felt by ail seri- 
ous liiMurical scholars) reminded us 
how the Hanoverian heir to the 
throne had invariably sided with the 
Opposition — nr put the reversionary 
interest of the Croivn behind the Op- 
position. fin a dilicrent and muted 
fashion this tradition went on in the 
nineteenth century when the Prince 
of Wales was mildly Liberal and then 
in turn his son's accession was we]' 
corned by lh6 Conservatives.; But 
the important point is this— when 
the heir stepped into bis inheritance 
he did not necessarily bring bis 
friends to Cover nnicnt with him. 


far this collection reveals the influ- 
ence of t lie monarchy ns distinct 
from direct political power. The in- 
fluence of George IV as King and 
Regent was very large indeed. In his 
introduction to the first three volumes 
Professor Webster immediately 
noticed this influence, arguing that 
in the very .small political and social 
aristocracy of the time many of the 
offices of state and what might be 
called the perquisites of power were 
within the control of the Crown. We 
see this in many instances throughout 
the correspondence. For example, the 
Regent compelled the Prime Minister 
to appoint William Jackson, who was 
brother to his old tutor, to the see of 
Oxford. Perceval tried to foil this by 
saying that the King would have 
made a different choice, but the 
Prince replied : “ l cannot learn of 
my father's choice second-hand.” 


George II and Walpole are in point fathers choice second-hand.” 
here as arc George HI. and the elder , Perceval then tried the nrgumcnl that 

n:>. ■ i _ . i_ .L . . . Innl'crtn ii'.i. >. L.i. 


me ^lu-urgc in. ana tno eiuer r mm 

'ill. Both those sovereigns,- (hough ' 4 nckson w:,s 11 notorious bob yiveur. 
ray had been friendly with the ™ c . Regent's reply was manly : 
•pposilion, confirmed their father's ,P h ■ lo 1 have known him 
misters in power. Common (hie on my 1,fe - He hfiS drunk a bottle of 

: r- _ ill ■ ■ n/i>f art ikii k.-iMVA _ .... . . 1 r 


Pitt. Both those sovereigns,- (hougj 
they had been friendly with riic 
Opposition, confirmed their father's 
ministers in power. Commenting on 
/his, Horace Walpole wrote when 
George 111 sent for Pitt: "iWe is 
nothing new under the sun or under 
the grandson either.” So the great- 
grandson had plenty of precedents 
behind him. in such eases os this 
and over foreign policy he exercised 
considerable, direct political power. 

I he third point is to consider how 


port in this house before now, and f 
hope that when he has got his mitre 
on he will drink another." 


Clearly people felt that they could 
appeal to Hie Prince to put things 
right when there was a risk of in- 
justice. The Prime Minister asked him 
lo interfere so that the body of the 
Home Secretary’s wife could go 


i- through Richmond Park with a 
1 retinue of mourners to burial in 
- church. When the Regent’j Canal 
J was projected it was going to damage 
s the property of a Colonel in the 
s Guards, Harry Eyre, in St. John’s 
l Wood ; compared with railways and 
t motorways^ u canal seems an agiee- 
l able addition lo property, but the 
Prince was approached by Sir Philip 
Francis lo throw the mantle of his 
protection over the Eyre estate. 

Another interesting point which 
emerges is that he never troubled to 
conceal his boredom in the company 
of conventional, professional politi- 
cians. Pcrccvnl, Liverpool, and 
almost all the members of their 
governments were completely un- 
congenial to him. Here are some 
characteristic comments on Liver- 
pool which he prefaces by an allu- 
sion to his usual absurd, weak, and 
disgusting con duel ; ’ " Depend noon 
rj that Lord Liverpool, if lie lives 
till Dooms Day will never ho cor- 
rected or made iij if or the high office 
to which I raised him, and I should 
consider it a mercy to be spared the 
irritations to whicli he continually 
subjects me.” On Lhc olheV band, 
a man of [be sparkling intelligence 
or Canning was at once on ,i different 
looting with the King. Almost every 
loner which the King wrote to him 
as Prime Minister begins with u 


message of affection ; in offering 
Mrs C-anning n peerage after hei 
husband's death lie wrote : “ I eon 
now only show what my opinion of 
Mr Canning's splendid talents were 


royal functions nnd ih* 

Jhc broad stream 0 f 
Edward VII and theffi 1 ^ 
sor are both obviom 
Hut George iv was ^ 
this way of life S 

? f the Hanoverians " 0 stSiSi 
"tu English socidy-notS 
to take the lead, bm enS 
company he mc , 8S 

or club member. There w«l" 
danger in this because, M 
there is much gossip pnd 
ableness in this circle. anddS 
mg whispers are only too 
waned back to theinir^ 
Windsor. There was certain 
dom in that curious advice it 
George Sitwell to his son - “J 
mistake lo have friends, dear hs 
We may suppose that the orff. 
vale friendships of Georg i 
and his early political frtendshkxk 
to backbiting nnd dilllcuitfes ferh 
in later life, Indeed. Wewjfo* 
that if lie had not moved in 
society he would never have ca® 
evil-tempered Mrs Fitzhdwt ti 
as we learn from these talced 
seen to make his life unhappy. ■ 
course, George IV exaggerated 
is part of his humour and <tej 
but he wns surely somewheKigj 
the truth when ho wrote a 9 
mother : “ l have met with MM 


through you." He admired brilliance 
and could delect it : ha rmii.i *•»» 


and could delect it ; he could sense 
mediocrity and slimmed it, 

Again there is u further point 
which emerges from this correspon- 
dence and has bearing on the in- 
fluence of royal persons. Members 
of the Royal Family can very broadly 
be divided into two types. There are 
those who discharge their royal duties 
but,' having done that, lead lives of 
domestic seclusion. Queen Victoria 
and King George V come to mind 
here. King George III and Queen 
Charlotte arc conspicuous examples 
of this type; they led lives which 
were as provincial as that of Parson 
WoodForde. The point is emphasi/qd 
in this correspondence by a letter 
from George IV to his mother at 
the lime of the French Revolution. 
He wrote that lie lay under perpetual 
dread because "both the King and 
you are at times totally Ignorant and 
perhaps Intentionally sometimes kept 
so of the occurrences that happen 
not only in this life, but in this 
country of Great Britain and even 
of this City o! London ". The other 
type of members of (he Royal Family 
consists ot those who discharge (heir 
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but treachery and ingratitudes* 
was first launch'd into the ijifc , 


To the Editor 


The Classics 
in Translation 


; ‘ Sir -7'Mncl | Of what Michael Grant 
(March 31) says about the translation 
®* Greek and Latin poetry seems to be 
.based on an inadequate (because un- 

hsllil i on . s n : hen quoting from 
G . rceI L an{ * Grtln poets on tho 
grounds that "there are not nearly 

-enftiiah iMwirl «ij 


JJJJS Tite “ssumpcmn is (hat poetical 
JSCSf- cnn w produced " to 
hSt- t Jonson, Dry den and Pope 
iiflvc unfortunately not obliged us by 

fESft* vors,ons of all the Classical 
tom : to ‘he produq- 
*'? , 0Ur preseni remarknble age 
rw^ ,n mslaiore " who, according 

°\Vmi 5iT Gra . nt - have done so. 
Would n not, however, be more ger- 


COMMUNISM 

and human 

VALUES 


Maurice Cornforth 


■ 




'Wrbiclf ■' his : teen coni. 1 t 
from chapters an ’‘Secfalfol - 
« HMJPttn'ani from.., tins- author’s 
.Wok .tfgrxlsni an ft /ho. Linguistic 
Philosophy and prints n lucid- : 
ucqouni of the basic materialist and 
humanist approach Q f Marxism. 

• •And. suggests conclusions of the 
controversial topics of Marxist 


mane to inquire why Dryden and Pope 
(to mention the two main names) 
selected the authors they did to trans- 
late ? Surely, because ibey felt the 
urgent need lo (in Pound's phrase) nlake 
these authors new for their aad, to 
engage in_ the kind of cromivc-crilicnl 
collaboration with the ancient author 

9SL5X&V ■" al1 * hc Breftl English 

.Classical translations and adaptations: 
yanliv ITjF* 

ramty aj Human Wishes. •'Transla- 
fi?" « I ,ev oi. of course, implies 

gw AS 

in i, history' 

?uFfll U n 1 Ural k cjrc ^lL,ce! ?nd a 
?hf kind KSr ? f V°Z [ic acniuses of 

prod,,«vL^%t^/S Wh ° C0l,W 

of riascu.ii T great poets 

this activity - low-level l ’ becnii«. W 

■jgg s? tw 

quality from^ohe 

is turned into noefrv nf Ad'alllu T- 


fflJI' ° ur il V nl ni «t, he correctly 
qiioics us as saying, " will not get hooked 

,ir nnm But he ondls 
I f 18 1c rc<il °f * he sentence whlcti 
re u s ' - n ,^ r ? n mone V. rower or lime 

«.hnniK ridlLM I s us for Sll >' in « tiint a 
schoolboy, whom we cull Alan, “ won 

SSS E™ 8 over his problem 

!in„ H k Xlia,ily l The defini- 

tion homosc.xuniuy " is his insertion. 

W1 1 q, 1 lo , led lllc hoy ' s teacher as 
sating lie had found the strength from 
God to stop being “ on the streets as n 
homosexua 1 -a very ditferent thing. 

L^Sjfi n| n *?*¥ lroni sllL ’ h l<c, ivi|y so 
laughable or sinister u matter ? 


Philip Sidney 


Sir, -’The letter from Philip Sidney 
jo his friend Edward Denny (now Bod- 
leian MS Don.d.|S2i first published by 
John Buxton (March 24) was discovered 
last year at Sotheby’s in the collection 
of manuscript ronned by Sir I homns 
Phillipps nnd was fully described and 
discussed ns lot 1660 in the firm's cata- 
logue Itihliulhertt I’hillinniai, New 
Senes, Part VII, l-l and 15 June |'J7I. 
Mr Buxton neither gives lhc provciiunce 

S?ii h S.K , ? l,llscri n‘ il Wl,s ftoi» Phillipps 
MS « M (see also lot 1412) -nor nek- 

llmi'livliiA .1 ■. i a . > 


r r "v , r MS W M (see also lot 1412) -nor uek- 

Jn!' b® roniplains that we do not nowledges his considerable indebtedness 
s 7 ' 1 un . tl his friend’s— true lo , So f hcb y’ s wtialogtiiiig or the letter. 


it is well-known that scribes 
period made no systematic aueojil 
follow the accidentals of ilitir 
plars. This point has been put iout 
proper perspective in relation to Si? 
by his most recent mid scholarly Mie 

None of the surviving manis# 
of his poems preserves more ihuk 
slightest truce of Sidney's chruft 
istic pul tern of spelling. ilisclesiK 
the scribes paid practically no i* 
Hon In the accidents of their orifbi 
nnd followed their own 
patterns of spelling when they a*! 
t/’wwrv, edited by W. A. Riopa 
NA2. page ixv.) ■' 

The fact that Mansell's irswrlptf 


Ifl.lfi appeared h strange ami re- 
liable book. Nigeria : A t rilitiue 
I'okinitd Administration.' ivirt per- 
mf journal, purl devastating indict* 
e«) of the exaggerated awe then 
ijojfti in tile coionitd service by 
pi's principle of indirect rule, 
uiihnr was a youngish, if not 
Australian who had joined 
«wce after studying at the uni- 
ftitfi of Adelaide. Oxford Hiid 
ford— ami who found that the 
ance of his colleagues about his 
e country, a federation of ex- 
ebniK, was profound. That the 
embarrassed the Co Ion i ill Office 
dear from its careful omission 
o official bibliographies of Mlg- 
.Bqt by die time it was published 
R, Tracker hud forsaken colonial 
international administration, 
ing in Geneva for the League nf 
ms and ILO up to tho war, 
he enlisted in the British army, 
the war he look up farming in 
i Australia hut was induced In 
to New York as foundation chief 
the African section of tho UN 
te&riat. He stayed some three 
fas, then spent the next three as 


foundation professor of mti-rnational 
relations al ilk- Australian Nmional 
University in Canhcini. While still 
in ihni chair he emhiuked on ye*l an- 
other profession, in the Australian 
diplomatic service, spending eighteen 
years as his cm miry’s representative 
in Imliti, Nepal, Canada, Holland 
and Belgium, Hast Africa and Italy. 

Australian Amhiwhlor deals 
largely with this final phase of a 
restless and quite extraordinary 
cureer, though rite section on Now 
York ami ilk- United Nations (an 
uinuvsi falul combination in his 
view) is one of the most interest- 
ing— and the most lantal'i^ngly 
short. The book is in any case a 
good deal more provocative and 
wide- ranging Ilian i die run of 
bln ml I y anecdotal diplomatic mem- 
oirs, which arc usually distinguished 
more by vvltat they leave out. Mr 
Oockcr reminds us that diplomacy 
produces a habit of mind inclined to 
secrecy ami reserve, but nn this 
showing it does not .seem to be a 
habit lie has formed : in- fact, he is 
now ns drily devastating as he whs 
in 1936 or, indeed, in I ‘>47. when he 
described one West African governor 
as combining " miserliness ami 
sexual mania with an absence of 
either ability or interest 

However, citing his country's Offi- 
cial Secrets Act, he denies himself 
comment on Vietnam, Wesr New 
Guinea and Sea to, tmd he shows 
some deference to the senstbiliiics of 
aged politicians like Sir Robert 
Monies and I ord (\isey, if not for 


those nf lhc widow of II V. Iwstlt 
(a warped and self- regarding provin- 
cial politician, in his view). Bin if he 
is mure or less selective in his 
onslaughts he is certainly not sub- 
dued. _ Indeed, lhc extraordinary 
thing is that Ik- stuck to diplomacy 
bo long. It transpires that he disa- 
greed with the two mainsprings of 
Australian foreign policy since 
195(1; inchoate fear (exploited for 
domestic political purposes) of Rus- 
sian and Avian communism, and 
consequently an uncritical adherence 
to idle United Stales line in almost 
every situation. His main ambition 
from NOT onwards, he says, was to 
open up diplomatic relations be- 
tween Australia and China, but he 
had already found that he could not 
influence Australian policy: one 
would dearly like to read his confi- 
dential ilcvpatches lo Canberra to 
see how hard he tried. If only, one 
can add with hindsight, he had 
succeeded. 

It goes without saying that Mr 
Cracker is no FAQ (Fair Averac j 
Q uality) Australian. Ho lias spent 
most of his adult life abroad and is, 
oven now, virtually unknown in his 
own country. Ho tells us that at 
Oxford in the 1920s he Contem- 
plated going into the British diplo- 
matic service (“ it turned out that I 
had not the private means re- 
quired ”). Still, he has some recogni- 
zably Australian attributes, at least 
of his generation; for example, an 
old-fashioned sexual pUritanism 
(Sukarno is denounced as a 
" lecher "), and he roundly declares: 


" Of the various conn tries I have 
lived in Australia is the hext.” Ilial. 
al least,' one miglu think, would 
endear him to his cnnipai riots. Yet 
thi*. Imok seems lo have had little 
impact there. A pity, for it clearly 
contains much that Australians 
could study with profit. ’ For in- 
stance, lie cannot resist- -and 
rightly— deploring Mcn/.ics selling 
out Australian television to " the 
hucksters ", and is scathing about 
the quality of Austral inn politicians 
encountered al home or abroad ; 
“ How many bonks all pul together 
arc rend in u year by the hundred or 
so members of the seven cabinets in 
Australia 7 A dozen 7 ” 

Frequently, his generalizations arc 
so sweeping as lo sweep away an 
many truths ns they uncover, and 
sometimes his pessimism is laid on a 
little too thick. He freely admits that 
he miscalculated the pace of African 
political advance after the war ; but 
considering his role at the United 
Nations and the fact that the subject 
or his inaugural led uro at Canberra 
(published but never delivered) was 
“ racialism ”, it is disturbing to 
detect so many traces of racialist 
thinking here, and not only apropos 


while Australia. One is also left with 
the suspicion that all along he- was 
not the easiest man in work w ith. 

But these are not iusi the memoirs 
of a highly opinionated and cranky 
old bureaucrat. Above all. his coun- 
trymen would do well lo take ser- 
iously his considered criticism of the 
American “ civilization ” they emu- 
late so ardently. I here arc no 
punches ptdled here. For example: 
" American public file is... riddled 
with corruption, from top to 
bottom " ; “ you saw such evil faces 
Jin the New York subway) that you 
felt Umt here is the very scum, the 
very garbage can, of humanity"; 
"American linns have pillaged the 
world”; "The takeover of English 
publishers, and infiltration nf 
American publishing industrialists 
and values into English publishing 
in our present days, is a sinister 
development — money changers in 
the temple, an establishment of 
whore -mongers One may Urt-tut 

at the range of comment and ils 
recklessness, but how many British 
ambassadors, present nr superan- 
nuated, are capable nf even thinking 
on this grand scale? 


Chez.de Gaulle 
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ANDRE MALRAUX: 

Fallen Oaks- 

Conversation -with De Gaulle. 
Translated by Irene Clcpharic. 
113pp. Haniish Hamilton. £2. 
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nsfwi I, ih.i fPe?"" rite him W is in anv case curious" 
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iransmKsioji, 

(2) F.von more striking cvidwcf 
he look his transcript from llwew 
letter is Mansell's conscious imlaiwg 


« r. a a i- ,,na uoa-s will For 

our dally , lives and to tackle, in His 
power, our fault?. . '* Merely listen of 
* "Mmiiw. to what this jack -booled 
Nobodaddy [sic] has to snv. and cheat- 

sins' 1 artfenable rh™°f„’ 


our daily* lives La ^ whM SS pr \ ,b,lbl1 nn hypothesis far hy Mr Buxton. It is significant fog 

power our faults ^ ,n ni * concrete evidence nnd one place where kransdl M 

a morahlo to what l l t Lst u n > °( rain ?J2 lon ‘W ren,l j f "Wtrlmiks ccr- «ng the acini, I forms of Sidneys ¥ 
Nobodadi^' (sic] has to ^av and"^ 0 ^ mfikofr " ma * c his »»B«esfion m w have the only example in J>»M 
ins. lying, Khe Icti.r 5"P' 


nniiir-i.. inu*c ins suncL'stion w « nave uic only example in incn« 

Hid fh.iv.,. „ * cripi of the poets characlcrfelkllh™ 

the Mosher n O™ 1 ? t c, i n ,,ne which not invuriabiuJ "Yowre” (M* 
vouno ^‘ 5 eens ^°*h;ge gave lo habitually used the spelling M )«J* 
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is -turned into poetry of oualltv In 

' 3S!Si n w vr ly «•« JSsri 

Classical poets ■ lo mean much to tli,. 

clerfsy if ourffifornS 

Hn^m l ir der ® rad V aleS ara . c *Po«ed to take 
Homer seriously as one of the world’s 

great poets when he speaks to uS?2Xh 
Uie vpicc of Professor Umimork r ->L 

Knslich *KINS. ^ 


io tzenny 

to hw brother iwki 


Mundi^d *«l 


jaundicnl summaries providS'by’camh 
rSH? 1 f “' lo do “o Lca UM 
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the Life and 






ncys nepnew aia nm get inw «■ 
lion : it survives in only one (r« s 
which was made by the son of (w 
pient and was therefore almost at 
copied from the original. w * 
admit that we do not know 
had ^wjc« lo the lettervM^ 

itrin ftf rinrtnir'c none whn WCTC t 


otte.ilsechl'i, is ever fkpeilcd from 
IKho ; and promotion is uutu- 
uiic lo Who IVih Who with no non- 
I*™, or al any rate very little, about 
wit II might he expected then that 
k posthumous \ olimw w ould .simply 
duce the cha rad eristic preju- 
ofiK annual picdcccsMir. Ton 
^Mdderuble extent this is true. I -'or 
sample, the entries are still basically 
^graphical, with a minimum of 
mwI sidjittimenl. lhc wry jokes 
°*_*h*lls are still on record . and 
.• phraseology of many entries 
Jtwident of the Hole- Borers 
J2*«« ,y 50 ") conveys the siig- 
pwj. with mekincholy irony, that 
“fWtyecls are still with us. There is. 
r - a subtle difference of 
about Who JVi/x Who, the 
""“■of which cun almost he ex- 
^ 5S ™ malhenmiically. 

Jlri *** kll<wn t* 131 certain 
qualifications for entry 
Jw automatically. Titus, an offl- 
JLWbo acquires a CMG at an 
Err toriy age could well 


7 # ^ ^ VUIU tv a- 1 r 

^ fi&y consecutive 

Lf Who. For the poet 
lhe I*™.’* 
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TiMes OF JAMEiS 

cOnnollv ' 

Cj.Desbiond Greaves- ^ 

Aynfjabie ror the first time in 
paperback. thiTjbook has come to 
be recognised a$ a standard* bio- 
-grapliy of the greatest nf all. Irish 
labour leaders arid a riiitjdr conlH- 
butioir lo the history of Ireland’s 
fight for freedom.. 

. March &rd ■■ * f I : 


, The Black and 
!White Book’ . 
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Mig g gi na g tmat nc 
i uic of Denny’s sons who were i 
leriiporaries al Cambridge if, 


to be at least more possible 


made by Mr Buxton. 

Granted that the letter ft o ]™ 1 ' vj 
earned, with Sidriev’s advi» 


talor hl.^n .with " 


The State of 


’ ■ Ci - il - 'v, * Iy i ■ *ri aren M). hut are 

i inw-inaocu rabies, and worse quite in ihs 
'.'irdilltjoo of " " :T 

He eats the name aF mi, ■ 




vmiiuw inn. iiib in>»* . ,hi 

earned, with Sidricy’s- adn* 
Denny's course of Study, lb»' 11 
vides new Information about ne 
of .Sidney's own reading af1 “ 
his theories on learning eta, 
none the less have thought J r 


He gets the name of oUr book Wrdai' 1 

a pardonable, oar^Itasttegs , { hut'bthw 

err °« • “o' 11 . , mprej PurPosiful:^ 

• - Vvr*te&i fftF' ctemple, (bai n aihontt * 
the 'authors’ ehfef aji*fctIeV is the S 
lion of sex . Actually we give rix pages 

!□ ll.flq noainBl unh,.B. u .. ■ •r- • 


■ • ” .- . * ,jr wo give six paces 

lo il as again Bt Iwonty-Byo orid tweniy- 

f^.Psafs i^ihe o thbr lwo. little 7 do£ ? 

jvUji which he. brackets ui. !: ;:. : ' 7 : */ 


Jnjteh.rww Cbusq or effect ? w« 

nsri 


' JwnaB* 

.to* annual voluroo 

2SJ° ^ werbutxteied wxih 

Pubhe servants. Eccen- 
« Jj? abound, unless they 
_aho to hold hereditary 
8 rare combination, of 
mH sufficiently common 
: balance. Other happy 

also occur. Matthew 

K8ji Anthony Trollope 
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ftfe-Intumal 


uu 1 ■ wow mis snow , anxiety- y , 
To;, bolster . b» aecudariei , of ■*£. ■ 
.pfe^ession, ;he jfisprjs 19. partly 


■v. j ■ ^ vwsixjuB go ieqm (hnr ut 1 rpr 
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brief, also’ reveals 'the iri'pojw^jj 
Sidney l attached' t^ lhe artUsI 5 *^ 
o£ his songs 1 >■'. , 

■ There .is, onp ^I^WilS 

«ad bySolhe^'sJwhen? M, 
allows us to rfiKk WJSKpU 
script: thb last lour wdfd?, ot p 
hower (6 your ijTeslarrfeni, * g-^ 
of one to Tullyrt .office- J 
siuddy •' (my Italics) should ^ 
wjih 1 Isniddy-Vi^a » 


AirT^ rT 1 in lT1e ™ 
^ fe:i«££S neU wou,d te'e 
bficau^ he 
ft faiths ;of L one of Brown- 




a necause no 

iSy&i . Wflroe *» for- 

JSl™' «ry a difficuh 
jSPB2. pr ^' B« death 

Jf 81 rt,8 «y wlo. Who 

« Onv? * ey ^ad spent 
Qnly five m Who's Who. 




l.-ift the new 


volume, whicli covers rhe dccu.de 
l%l-70. BiiL they no lunger uut- 
ntunber lhc men of 1 cm routine 
distinction by such sm overwhelming 
margin. 'I here is a sad hut imprest- 
xive gisUkX,y ol truly eminent names 
among the urtx ; l?. >M. Forster, T. S. 
l-liol, lively 11 WHiigit. 1 vy Compton- 
Burnell, Patrick Kavanugh. Brendan 
nchun, Helen Waddell, louis 
MacNeice, Robert Frost ; among 
thu scientists, l ord Florey and Sir 
Henry Dale; among (he nuisioianfi. 
Poulenc, Kodaiy and John -Ireland ; 
among the great cnlerluinera jn 
diverse fields, Walt Disney. Dorothy 
Parker, David -Low and Jack 
Hobbs ; and among dioso whose 
talents were too multifarious lo be 
classified, Bertrand Russell, Ford 
Beveridge and Sir Winston Chur- 
chill. 

Hie last name stands as a 
reminder that the past decade was 
one of heavy losses both among 
heads of governments and more 
particularly among war leaders. 
Three 'Presidents of the l Jnked 
States (Hoover. F-isenhower and 
Kennedy) made the decade vUttiM.- 
ieally exceptional ; and along with 
Churchill departed Attlee, de 
GauKe, Adenauer, Nasser; m well 
as wartime commanders like Alex- 
ander, Ahmbrooke, Freyberg. 
NwnetA, Dowdang. i fuirch ill's son 
also appears alongside his father ; 
and, more tragically still. President 
KfennedyN father arid brother WotT: ■ 
side himself. . . 

Although Who Was Who is pri- 
marily a work of reference, and 
indispensable as such, il also has a 
certain morisid fascination ah a bed- 
side book. Many kinds of records 
can b Is sought in it, and some will 
take a good deal of searching. The 
longest entry k almost certainly 
Churchill's ; and quite right wo. The 
shortest is probably that of an Arab 
Shaikh who may be called Abubakr 
for short : his name takes up nearly 
two uf the fisc hues which ne 
occupies. The prize for longevity, at 
any rate among the aristocracy, 
must go ip. the sixteenth Marquess 
of Winchester, wlio missed his hun- 
dred* birthday by barely four 
months. Less easy 10 identify » lhe. 
.most prbhfic author. Measured in 
tenm o# annual productivity, lhe 
winner proves lo be neither CJiur- 
cjhiH/imh forty bonks in »ay years, 
nor '-RtMeU. wrth fifty-four books in 
xome sevemy years. are easily 
defetited by ihe fens tc^ebiated (hut 


perhaps even more widely read) <’np- 
tasn A. O. PoKard, who produced 
more than fifty books in thirty 
years. rnoldentaHy, he also won a 
VC. among other decorations : so K 
wm protfabty. nut filciwy merit 
a fane that earned Mm Ms place. 

A final question raises more con- 
l rovorsia-l issues of judgment : which 
of tho thousands of men nnd women 
in liliis book brought about the 
grpatesl changes in the human con- 
dition during his or her lifetime? 
More speculatively still, which will 
prove 10 do ko after death? Some 
might say OhurcJiill, some -Bertrand 
Russell. A modest place might be 
reserved for Lord Nuffield, who 
transformed almost single-handed 
one of Europe's greatest cities and 
universities. -But history will prob- 
ably find another answer, not yet 
identifiable : a poet or a scientist, a 
philosopher or an engineer. Jf there 
had been such a volume as this a 
century ago, few would have picked 
out Karl .Mara. The chances are that 
the most enduring footprints on the 
sands of' time may have been- toft 
behind by men whose names (uko 
Che Guevara or iRranta Fanon. for 
instance) do pot appear .ip this 
memorial to the Establishment at 
all. 


French title : Iw.s Cliques qu'on abat. 
“Arulrd Mulraux, after de Gaulle’s 
death, decided to publish this account 
of his visit to Colombey in Decem- 
ber, 1969. What is striking is 
Malraux’s concern lo conjure up au 
atmosphere of intimacy and triviality. 

. . . The conversation cun appear to be 
somewhat., rambling. ..Do, Gaulle is 
classified as n Malraux hero, seeking 
to show fa tho French that they have 
within -them a greatness of. which they 
were not aware ” tTLS, October S, 
1971). . 

V It is notoriously difficult to 
t-raml«ite Frcndi conversation into 
English. It -in also well known that 
the very particular style of. General 
do Garullc, and Hie often obscure 
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Dylan Thomas: The Code of Night 
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eloquence of Andrd Malruux, have 
presented many difficulties to their 
translators. It is therefore with sym- 
pathy thaL one turns to Irene C'-le- 
phane’s translation of Andrd Mal- 
raux's account of the long conversa- 
tion which he had with General de 
Gau lie in December 1969. But the 
more one compares the French text 
with her translation, the more one 
regrets that slie has allowed so much 
awkwardness to remain. Thus “ nous 
passons it table ” is “ we moved lo 
table”; **■ I-c Gdndra! de Gaullo 
rctournc d'un gcs-le tin lies (auteufh 
" 'de cuir ” becottnyt “ With u gesture, 
General de- Gaulle turned round one 
of the leather armchairs ” ; Napo- 
leon, described ns " un tr£s grand 
esprit ot uno asscz petite am© ”, 
becomes "a very great spirit and a 
rather. sntull soul M . Words like rigo- 
ler are loosely 'rendered, others too 
literally. All in all this rends clum- 
sily, too obviously 11 translation, even 
where there are no uctiiul.niislakcx. 
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David Holbrook drawa on recent psychoanalytical studies of the genesis ol 
hujnan personality, exploring the predicament of an artist whose iposl 
telling insights info human experience threatened his own sense of identity. 
The book is an outstanding and original Contribution jo literary Criticism, 
seeking to illumine both the true 'meaning*, qf Thomas's- most difficult 
poetry and also the whole question, of creativity and our moderti literary 
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Inside the Cotoneft’ Greece 
215pp. Chalto and Windus. £2.50. 


Alliance in Decline 

A Study in Anglo-Japanese Relations 1908-23 




Original title: Vith^atr la Grice. 
A "book written by a Greek still 
living in Greece ^and published anony- 
mously out of necessity | The 
author writes with n wealth of wfot- 


IANH.NISH 
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mation, a clarity, a sobriety and a 
detachment truly remarkable when 
one considers the circumstances io 
which the book was 
wholly indispensable guide to the jfre- 


After earlier work on /Vie Anglo-Japanese Ailiance belwten I8'M and 1907, 
in his netV book pr Nish looks at the renewal of the alliqnpe ind .the 
relationship betwen the two countries: until the ratification of the Wash- 
irtglon treaties ended it. He uses a wide range of official and private papers 
m Britain and Japan to trace the course of disharmony, suggesting ihai 
Britain's dependence on Japan's naval aid' was the phief cause; of Tier 
loyally tp the alliance. . ifiuyertlty _oj London Historical Studies, ‘AM. 
XXX 111 r 
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Gambling: 


and Rewara 


v This English version contains 
some minor, corrections and npdat- 
fag by the author. It has h«d styfcWy 
trims In ted by Richard CIogg,,*ho 


OTTO NEWMAN 


ing by the author. It has IMM. 
!nf Jated by, Richard . Ctoffl.,|hP 
also writes . a ’ bnef ^rpdtictio^ 
covering events to 
March, JlM'ip. April, 1?^.; r ■ 


pr Newman's -survey of igambdlhg. patterns in Britain today examines the 
extent, rnoliyufionB and satUfaotlons oI the gambling activity, challffriginjj 
aak^faiptioris ptiijde rince the JibfcrHjisatlpn of. gambling legisUntioR. The final 

rtkriMdrif' /(loriiidiD- Onrl 1 hi if is ftr’o nitin 
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. chapters discuss.- and interpret - .Ufa author's own participan t observation id. 
East End of J:qpdoa bettjrjg shbj^‘..: ; ,v ■ L :' 1# . 
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Feuds corner 


CI'OKGft Mui-DONALU I-KASEIt : 
The Steel noimclv 

The Story of [he Anglo-Scotlish 
Border Reivers 

4(Mpp, plus IS plates. Barrie and 
Jenkins. £5. 

This is a remarkably successful book 
on a fascinating subject, well organ- 
ized and well written. The ordinary 
man in England or Scotland knows 
little about the Border before I6D3. 
fie knows that there was constant 
raiding and call Ic-lif ling, that armies 
marched, counter-marched and some- 


ihc result of constant feuds. The 
origin of the legend may have been 
that when they were arrayed for 
formal war the borderers often 
spared relatives and allies who hap- 
pened to be of the opposite nation- 
ality. Certainly, borderers of either 
nation had more in common with 
each other than with their fellow- 
nationals. Englishmen robbed and 

(tJIIm/I Pm n l LiL > n ■■ ■ 


The papal programme 
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APRIL 7 1972 TLS: 


WALTER UI.I.MANN : 

A Short History of Hie Papacy in the 
Middle Ages 

380pp. Methuen. £4.50- 


ality. Certainly, borderers of cither No historical field has benefited more 
nation had more in common with than medieval ecclesiastical history 

Se^and 

killed Englishmen and Seois robbed ‘° ll, r rn to works of synll,csls ‘ The 
and killed Scots, os well as the other pI,s f foiir ycars h:iVC sccn « from ,hc 
way round. Both practised black- nin(cs of lhc Oxford and Cambridge 


■ ; K 7, „ , w way round Both pithed black ninks of lhc Oxford and Cambridge 

ht.lc about the Border before 1603. tarm ' invZted in the Prof^oriate alone, Geoffrey Barra- 

fle knows that there was constant Borders— which meant in those days c, 0 U B h ' s The Medieval Papacy. 
raiding and cat tic-lifting, that armies protect! on -money. R- w< Southern's Western Society 

marched, counter-marched and some- m, »■ . , an, l ^ Church in the Middle Ages. 

times fought, and that there was a and now r a i,islor y of * he medieval 

lcs»=y Of romamic legend and- floe leU JiZfri ZtZ n tl,fy™ X GS? oPmSi “Stoi 
ballads. Bui what was it really like Bordens. By die time peace came in History at Cambridge and Professor, 


ballads. Bui what was it really like 
to live, rob, suffer and die on tho 
Border? It was a closed world, and 
its tragedies have not entered into 
(he folk memory of either country as. 
to take one example, Glencoe hns 
entered into Scottish memory. Vet 
if the Glencoe incident had happened 
in the Borders a hundred years earlier, 
it would have been forgotten within a 
decade unless it had happened to 
make n good ballad; it would only 
have been one of a hundred such 
stories of treachery and murder, good 
for a feud but not much marc. 

The essence of the borderer's life is ' 
summed up in a passage quoted by 1 
Mr Fraser from a swieento-ceirtury 1 
bishop ; ° ) 

As, in time of war, they ore readily re- 1 


duccd lo extreme poverty by the almost 
daily inroneb of the enemy, ao, on the 
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thetr labour being tm mediately des- 
troyed by a now war. Whence it 
happens that -they seek their subsist- 
encc by robberies . . . ; nor do they 
much emtern themselves whether it be 

they cob 

The economics of the process aeeni 
■to have been aim pie but unproduc- 
..tlyc. For the reasons given, they 

3 used few crops. But tlrey raised 
\eop t homes and above bM cattie, 
and stole them from each other. 
Jfeklom. * seems {though «hh point 
x l not analysed by Mr Fraser at all 
aystemadoa^y). were they strong 
gnongh lb raid outside the; Borders. 
;The cycle of robbery vwu thus 
1 Wjy * closed one ; the -inflow oF 
.■Wealth (what there was of H) must 
have come, as -it did m more peace- 
tui tames, from -the export of cattle 
• through trade. Houses were either 
dastics or temporary shacks, toe 
idrraer as strong as they could -be 
^ a . y buf °t down 

and easily bulk ap again. ■ 

S 51 !*?. ”, ho ■roo»n«c- He 


io Elizabeths time. too system of 
d Bonder reiving and leuds Ind gained 
q momentum and things grew steadily 
, worse. There were March tews, days 
of truce, and wardens on either 
* side— but the wardens always had n 
t double and sometimes a treble role. 

I They were supposed to keep the 
peace, and sometimes they were 
aoitve in repressing malefactors ; but 
Hiey were also agents of their gov- 
ernments, and were apt to keep the 
pot boding over the Border. The 
English did this much more effi- 
ciently ; they had a strong govern- 
ment and, on the whole, more able 
wardens, less involved in family 
feuds. Lastly, some wardens were 
reivers on their own account. The 
one certain thing is that the poor 
always suffered ; which side suffered 
woree « impossible Co say. More is 
known about Scotch viBabiics, be- 
cause English records are fuller. 

After 1603. the whole thing came 
to a rapid end, thanks to the deter- 
mination of James I nnd a decade of 

fwTu r ®P res ® on * Everyone knows 
that the .MacGregors were a broken 
clan ; who remembers thnt the Eng- 
lish Grahams were hunted down, 
j^wdand exiled for their name V Mr 

lasting peace’ to Ihej bto 
known as the Middle Shires. 


wi mvMiviut 

History at Cambridge nnd Prolessor: 
elect of Medic vn I History. 

Whether or not one accepts 
Macaulay's view Plmt “ -there is not, 
and, there never was on this earth, a 
work of human policy so well de- 
serving of examination as the 
Roman Catholic Church ”, on a 


Empire that they did not enjoy vis-k- 
vis kingdoms, on canon hiw and die 
judicial machinery of the curia, on 
conciliar ism and natiotwl concor- 
dats, he makes points of particular 
imorevi. 

Ait one junottire Professor Ull- 
nuirai writes of “Hie papacy, as it 
understood .itsolf ami was under- 
stood in the 'Middle Ages”, T4us 
phrase raises die pro foundest ques- 
lions about his viewpoint anti ki 
particular about his jitsliCiealion for 
apparently seeing the papacy's own 
understanding of its position as 
identical with, or close to, tdic way 
in which it “was iniderotood 
• 'Understood by whom V ” Is per- 
haps one’s first quosUon. though at 
tunra a suspicion lurks tout even 
some medieval popes had on bilt- 

llllllc wlrntu nunmit:... ....... u I..,. 


look whose pragmatism would have 
sliocked Professor -Ullmann. An in- 
clinution to sec tilings from the very 
i >a P a l power may lead to 
insufficient emphasis on the oir- 
cumstanccs of the world in which 
the papal "programme” operated. 


topic of these dimensions there is ?, apa .. P ro 8 ™ nrne ” operated, 
little danger of repetition. Professor ' 50 OWen disputes between monarch 
Ullmann, in- any case, is strongly in- tt » m ®n anc ". or between monarch 


-""O— **» a luivxnri 

Ullmann, in- any case, is strongly in- — ««»••** %*.,« muiwiwi 

dividual in his intcresLs and view- ““ ®[*jeols or rival ecclesiastical 
point, und his writings have a flavour ,n , utlon f; le “ operation of 

and zest of their own. This attitude f uHl ,? rjl 3 r *“ circumstances 

emerges most ckarly wiien fae' is wtw ?, l ‘ ® ca ''7» bacJ bttlt to do with 
engaged in his favourite area, writ- *? ^ ers| lamling ” or acceptance 
ing of the "sonorous Petrine ,h ®? re * WI| l «nd judicial bases 

■heme" w explaining, otaraetarii- of ^ auttoMy. 
cally, that "tita appoHabion of tJit J™ c , R P er * ia P* a tendency in 
Roman Church as Hie seal of justice * . to overemphasi/c papal 

had some justification within the Eatas ' , r insLan °e hi the matter of 
papal thought-pattern ”. control over episcopal elections or 

Indeed diesc last wordt oonc fr mn * c,ericil1 taxation. iFre- 

earassF SSIStiS- 

quintrasentaa ly UHmanmian word, tion Smicate . ! la df«SSS £ 
papi ' !lta,emenls - He revels I'exploitulion de I’dglisc” Some mav 
of « nc >'*- “'so, that there is rather Um 

IdwiiHS ^ P“ m Phicts, in little here about the ” seamy Aide *' 
Ideology and. symbohsm. From this of the papacy, such as the dvn-isiiL- 
m V ch lfl “l emerges policies of many medieval popes. ‘ 
™ ny , ea , r *" ,r ' OoubU about Ihc «aKw^ lVo. 
™T on S?*® r UlWnann's tre%Unont are also 

advantages oi the SpeTvifS vKh? ^'7* . by W P: ' Ss:,yL ' tlic 

b ui uic popes vis-j-vis the pa pi I chancery. I unplva.si/wtg the 


Ft Is an extraordinary story, quite 
unlike that of the rest of tawhnd 
Scotland or of England. .However, 
Mr Fraser, who lias a m tty (und 
with modem parallels, occasionally- 
overplays tlic contrast, strong as It 
was, with the reil of Scotland. He 
seems surprised at the apparent 
confusion between criminal law and 
we payment -of compensation. Bui 
this was part of the practice or 
Scotland: elsewhere in the Low- 
luufa, though on a more modest 
scale, murder went merrily on ; and. 


; sssjffSff-so, 
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documents issued i j. 
chancery ” UwtobehopS- 
C«a ,i re was indeed We ||T 
sliuc that number would 
""Ply that the labour ofak 
or so clerks was produoii* u 
age of rattier overoiw to, 
diem. Probably Professor 
means that over 50,000 do 
were registered, these beinit 
proportion of the total sent 

There ds also an intefaSu 
trost between these views uj, 
recently expressed by " ■ 
Southern, who has written 
cent Hi’s ” ramshacUe vuik 
government” and of bajj 
onsuring "tttat the results 
in inverse proportion to lb 
sweat and confusion s&fe, 
ducod diem ”, only to ooticUe 
"it is hard to believe liWt md 
lost by llvis ineffeotlvenra*. 
brings one back to (be quasi 
projjounded by Beryl Sm% 
is a strange theory of sow 
which (ignores toe problem i 
ical force. . . , Grunted lhaldt 
had supreme lordsliip over ta 
things, how could ho enforced? 

The more Professor He 
readers know before they rad 
book, 4he more they Mil pus 
It. Tiny win need to ism 
vieivpoinl, to undewtand its 
sionaNy (idiosyncratic wa 
(for instance, toe stortmetf 
” it- urope became a firmly k & 
ologioal unit resting on the 
enunciated by the Roman ch 
is only comprehensible if it ii 
ized Hint “ Europe " here b net 
in its modern geographical 
they will benefit from m 
bihMugraphy wliich « pai 
strong on recent work. Not «U 
accept 'the viewpoint of Wj i . 
b^tjl Qom Dels, (raped b/ Psg> 
fairiVing arid die inner edaiton 
its presentation. 


eyond the cutoff A Baha’i here below 


iffO CAPORALK nml ANTONIO 
5SlEI.f,t t Editor!) s 
(C ulture of Unbelief 

University of California 
« £4.75. 


fand unbelief have traditionally 
ibc concern of philosophers and 
ians, but The Culture of Un- 
it a collection of papers from the 
International Symposium on 
held in Rome in 1969, is disiin- 
by the fact that nearly all the 
tors are eminent sociologists, 
nee papers are not always 
. so attractive when published, 
book is lively and readable 
lut, and the editors nave 
pgnout the unity and coherence 
fc original documents while ut the 
Anc conveying the stimulating 
ibere of the discussions. The 
■difficulty for the reviewer is that 
jonlributors are almost all agreed 
jing that they do not know what 
a with the concept of unbelief. 
k unity nnd coherence of the book 
i rather in their views on religion. 
Thomas Luckmaim braces the 
by which, from the "primitive 
j" (Redfield) of anllurc, the 
is emerges as a separate in.sti- 
ta society, with its own spcci- 
sanclions, organization und 
be. Only then does it make 
(o speak of unbelief, since. Dr 
ann maintains, unbelief " is 
it beyond the institutionally 
lized cut off point of belief 
dots not think that religion, as 
universal anthropological phe- 
on " will disappear, but insli- 
1 religion is becoming ** jnter- 
I", and this leads to JilTicul- 
ti'lji ildlning the “ctilolT" for 


The urban index 


S™, c. te fe un ^ a 0 re f ■air s 

286pp. Newton Abbot : David and lho f n ^ lvas 10 ** part of Uie same 
Charles. £3.50. region (io take one instance) as the 

— Christian people of Crtreloba, we 

“ !* «W dal Urn book h SSiklto tSSrtlttE ^ 

about regions and their cities, not fegion. If the reader remains unoon- 
cities and their regions. Josiah Cox v, "f« d the reality of medieval 

Russell is dedicated to the notion of !^ ion !? sra 418 will be unable to 

an - urban index ” : - if the normal Sfl® J h M u,h S rt rt ® ret ^ “ Uie 
size of the largest city was about i 5 2 ? T?i ! rtran * l « i ^ 

refelon, the urban index [ie. the com- will lend to find the book a some- 

dfcf thc? ten lar8tst exwdsB ia ^®wurtean 

ctfcea of the region] was usually 4.9 Mystics. , 

Me . dlev . al Mtdipyal Regions and Mr Cities 

tr Cffles consists m ihc main of a. J** olbw serious weaknesses. Us 
considerntlnn nf il>« . huno^Mb mn' hwii, 1 .. . .. ? 
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^ „ ■ SWn - ' if a . wa. riot compounded ‘ with " T =' “ .™ n0,ion ot 

got &U, II mUrd ^ r 

iejSS- Ig'UfiM* »=* sjSSHH' 

if ***?^ * Af edleval Regions and 

•i w , • ihetr Cities consists in the main of- a 

rljf™ * iP . AnBUS 8> Rotertson SI* 
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J*A sympathetic and balanced accbuiiL . . , 

JS!w^ael5e: 

Morning, Herxdd s ^ ,w ’ Tht ^ ' 
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, . UIHlJt Hit H 

consideration of the population of 
much of Europe in the period just 
before the Black Death in the light of 

^ ° lhCr 


— ------ -wu. nsaMimn, US 

^ demonstrated 
tofough knowledge of the total pop. 
wattdfi of toe regions discusscdTin 
many rases Professor Russel) h only 
able to reach a calculation of toe 
■ “PP^n* b\* 
SI £ 3 ^ J® we ftfures he coJcu- 
W Uflttji population ; hi these 


oT“T__ 5 uuni , -tnerouairiv • '"w . . , 

plratratod. . f3%- • notion <m -which to e boot t B 
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city iq the region ” and " the hM beta unable 

industrial revolution of thiiSenihl the 

century Englahd was wffiS to Kf 5 which he begins. 
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■ litdc in xuoh phrases as "(be 
or Rome (assuming sudi a 
i which is doubtful) 1 ' and 
i allocation of Brittany lo tho re 
of Paris on ono map (page 
trot in another (page 27). TW 
many strange statements, tan* 
one that " the of ctees « 
River Amo from Doreaw 
was impressive GaretosaWP 
dent in such details » J® 
Incorreot fiorms givon of » 
of the well-known Spanish w 
Vigens Vives; the bibtiogr*pcf 
many strange onisstow, •*. 
them Schneider't book »» 
Fourquln's on toe region o> 
and d$umft on Prato. Soni 
. oontemporary evidence h 
drkicalty, drajMte toe 
critical tithrature oonceffirt* .• 
some time, for cample, *** 
Lamer stated that too 
1371 listing “ hearths 
err ' Tt nrurawn "ii~rnfthT ft ''" 
TteffiTS pdpiUwu c. . 
cities al that dale. . i 

Tlie Impreomon of 
only be demonstrate! . w * 
examples : VBjf medievad ( 
the wealth of Ireland . 

Me to that -'of 
Spanish and Portu«u« 
have demrioped a mom 
culture before much - 
Europe”; "(be <<&*?! 

mu lamflili d AFOduUt W 




Robert Bellah comes to much the 
W coodusions. InsHuitionul reli- 
m a wakening, and religion 
l* becoming " privatized 
Bt Bclluh distinguishes belief 
religion. Belief may disappear, 
fetfgton is not in danger. " ln- 
“> (be conclusion grows ever 
v that religion is a pa rt ol the 
of life of man, ns central to his 
■definition as speech." As rcli- 
ourawsta mean " the exploration 
1 ■J**’ .tpHce*” it is quite 
We, in I)r Bolhih's view, lo 
iish believers ami unbelievers. 
} P* ir *oiw touches on some 
sa . m . e rssiicx. He notes thu 
i ot IrvstttuLioiiul religion, but 
.totthat might ho called " the 
of - sccuktr love". 


Whether this movement, especially 
strong among the younger gener- 
ations, will or will not become 
i-n\ti-l.iit-iona lized, it ilocs represent a 
new religious orientation. “ Perhaps, 
in retrospect, Gandhi will a.ppear as 
a kind of John the Baptist." Parsons 
does not fneus attention on the issue 
t>( unbelief ; rather, from a Durkliei- 
mian point of view, lie lays stress on 
tho moral community, not the be- 
lieving community, claiming that the 
former " must slwre in wlrait in some 
sense is a common religion ", 
Although Charles Glock addresses 
himself to the problem of defining 
unbelief, his scheme nf four types of 
belief is too rigid to be of use, and 
ttic other contributors arc in the 
main sceptical about his attempt to 
develop "a conceptualization 'which 
is ut once abstract, a-Eiistoricnl and 
cross -culturally applicable 

It is difficult to see why the 
subject of unbelief should pose such 
methodological problems. The 
conference was partly sponsored by 
tho Vatican Secretariat for Non- 
Believers, and all the main contribu- 
tors wore European or American, h 
would seem obvious that " un- 
belief " refers to tho current absence 
or loss of religious beliefs in the 
West. More specifically, the 
absence or loss of belief in God. Our 
culture is not normally thought of 
as a "culture of unbelief" in any 
other context. It is loft to Bryan 
Wilson to propose this practical 
limitation ot the subject. Harvey 
Cox and Martin Marty remind the 
conference that theology lias been 
dealing with precisely this problem 
for some lime. Hut the sociologists 
either refused to face this issue, or 
denied iiliat there was such a thing 
a.s unbelief. The reason is related to 
the peculiar sense in which " reli- 
gion " is used, especially by Dr 
Bellah in Iils very fine concluding 
essay “ Between Religion and Social 
Science ". In the new relationship 
between the two he secs " Hie begin- 
ning* t»l— die runiegrtition oi our 
culture, a new possibility of i toe 
unity of consciousness ", But this Is 
said on the basis nf Ids own under- 
standing of religion as "an imagina- 
tive statement about toe truth of the 
totality of human experience Here 
belief and unbelief are not useful 
categories. Thus in a slightly differ- 
ent way this approach perpetuates 
the tendency of classical sociologists 
to examine religion with regard to 
its soclnl function, hut lint in respect 
nf its belief content. 


H.M. BAl.YUZIi 
‘Ahdu’l-Bnbii 

file Centre of the C.'osciiiinl -of Ikilui 
’u’lklh 

5(»0pp. George Ronald. £1.75. 

This book can best be classed ns 
hagiography since it is written lo 
edify the converted. The general 
reader is un likely to be impressed by 
tbc uncritical adulation poured out in 
praise of 'Abdu'I'Rnha whose good 
qualities would have emerged more 
clearly had H. M, Rniyuzi shown 
some restraint in extolling his, to him, 
semi-divine virtues. BahdVIldh, 
toe founder of the Rahil faith or, 
in BalitH terminology, the "Mani- 
festation of Got! " who confirmed 
and succeeded previous manifesta- 
tions — Moses, Jesus, Mohammad, 
Zoroaster, and the Buddhn, allegedly 
raised 

His peerless son pAbdu1-BaM| to be 
the Centre of Ids Covenant. ... He 
mndc his purpose indubitably dear that 
'Abdti’l-Uahd was to bo tho Heed 
of His Faith, tho Expounder of His 
Word, too Unerring Balance by Whom 
falsehood was distinguished nnd separ- 
ated from Truth. This covenant which 
BalnTu'lldh established with His people, 
and not only with them blit with the 
entire human race, has no pnrallel in 
the records of religion. 

This passage sets the tone nf tho 
whole book. ‘Abdu'l-Bnlid is the 
authentic " Centre of the Covenant ” 
of the Bahtfi dispensation und, in 
view of this exalted position, he can 
do no wrong. The opposition which 
from the beginning or his dispensa- 
tion he met with from members of 
his family is dismissed as duplicity 
and sheer wickedness. His own 
brother Mira Muhammad -All, 
apparently stoic UaluVu'llah'x 
testament in fnVour of 'Abdul-Buhii, 
and this naturally led to a Icatlorsliip 
crisis within the family. Thai there 
might have been any right on the 
side of Mira Muhammad- Ali. wc 
are not allowed oven to contemplate. 
As ‘Abdul-Buhii must be accepted as 
the “Centro of the Covenant ”, so 
must we accept thnt Mira 
Muhuinmud-Ali was the " centre 
of violation " who " purloined 
in its entirety Ihc Divine 
trust which spcciflcully per- 
tained lo this scream. He took every- 
thing and returned nothing. To this 
day the usurper unjustly remains in 
possession." Wc would like to hear 
the other side of the story, hut for 
Mr Bulyu/.i there is no other side. 


There is no doubt that ’Abdu'l- 
Bahd did spread the llsihd’i faith in 
the, West and particularly in 
America, and that his journeys in 
Europe and America were astonish- 
ingly successful. His messnge was 
alwnys one of union and peace and 
of opposition to the divisiveness of 
the established religions. In 
Americu he found plenty of people 
to listen to him and he moved on 
from strength to strength. This • is 
not in doubt. But there arc some 
points which require elucidation and 
which are not explained. For 
instance, ’ Abdu'l-Bnhd’s love of und 
generosity to the poor arc tirelessly 
emphasized, as is his refusal to 
receive Hminciul gifts. How then, 
did ho-munage to lodge himself and 
his retinue in tho most expensive 
hotels in America, nnd from where 
did he amass the considerable sums 
of money necessary for his pious 
foundations in tho Holy Land and 
for the spread of the faith in gen- 
eral? It would be interesting to 
know. 

Then there is the question of his 
family life. Wc know that lie 
appointed his grandson. Shoghi 
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to the Protestants 
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Orig- 

J^^f.Mathraon’x book 
!■«** enlivened by a 
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^velopmem of toe 
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iestonlis. with their, iippotiitjon to 
(nu^utntandatiM. -and. the ‘'sac- 
rifice " of the Mtts$. wfire all about; 
Nor eoukl he recognize why W 
Lutheran opposites were m> uny^ki- 
ing ; their** obstinacy . . . was : , - 
but a wilful refusal to accept »« 
autoorky trf the Oiitrcjt ^ 


the diy. What fes more. D ( 
son admirably .describes, h 
interdfel coBfctatocti wa of i pattiqb' 
6 days btfort Trfwtf nlwrt-a 


HtVcndi. as his successor, hut wc are 
never told anything about his wife or 
wives or of ihc son or, as seems 
more likely, daughter who produced 
-Shoghi Eflfcndi. In fact wc are told 
nothing about his family until the 
very end of the book when he is 
about to die and is suddenly sur- 
rounded by his "Holy Family" 
which includes at least two daughters 
and four sons-in-law. Most promi- 
nent among the daughters was one on 
whom he had conferred tlic title of 
the “ Greatest Holy leaf", One 
assumes that she was the mother of 
Shoghi Effcndi. blit wc arc not told. 
This luck of precision in hunters 
affecting the apostolic succession is 
both unncccKsary and irritating, 

Lhihdi doctrine is purposefully im- 
precise since it would reduce all reli- 
gions to n lowest common denomina- 
tor. The essential teachings of one- 
ness, equality, tolerance, und peace 
will be found in quotations from the 
Master throughout the book. The 
general reader will probably be put 
off by the quasi-biblicnl style of this 
work which, in any case, seems to be 
for udepts only. * Abdu'l-Buhrf was 
no douot a charismatic lender, but 
the uliarismu docs not come through. 



FYFIELD BOOKS 

A new. series of selections from the 
work of major neglected English 
poets, edited by young poets and 
critics. 


MATHpSON : Reformers, and u portrait of Oonta- divinely ordaaned guardian " of 

ffthil Contarlnl at Rfncnvhuru rini in his earlier days as a " man of Christian dogma, the notion dtal toe 

Ifo. ciaivin.u,, d ,, i . strong convictions " who “ did not doctrine of justification by fejto 
fewratv pJTc, i7 Cvi : shrink from speaking his mind alone demands a complete remould - 

JL 1 ’• frankly ine of ecclcslologteal crawoptiora, as 

tL~~ — * The tragedy of the story was that well as important consequences in 

lhe Reformation have I.atln Catholicism, in its pre-Triden- respect to sacramental practice and 


Thomas Richard 

Chatterton Crashaw 

by Grevel Undop by Michael Cayley 

George Christopher 

Peele Smart 

by Sally Purcell by Marcus Walsh 

96*1 12pp. £2.00 cloth, 60p paper each 

POETS AND POETRY 

Paul Ceian Nineteen Poems 

Introduced and translated by Mlohapl Hamburger. Ceian ,• ' 
one of the most remarkable poets to emerge from post-war 
Europe, used taut language and forms to assimilate the 
mostlntense modes of experience. £2,00 (limited edition) 

Nazim Hikmet The Day Before Tomorrow 

Introduced and translated from the Turkish by Taner Bay- 
bars. " If genius is Mat comes over fn translation, Nazim 
Hikmet deserves the word. •' Geoffrey Grlgson, , .j 

■ £1 .30 cloth, 80p paper 

Vladimir Mayakovsky 

. Wi the Haill Voice 

introduced arid translated Into $dots, with a glossary by 
Edwin Morgan, The doth edition. Includes El Ussftsky's ' 

lf £3.00 cloth/ £1 .OO'padef; 

Elizabeth Dary ush Selected Poems 

' " One of the fBw distinguished poets of our century ” Yvori 

vyintors. . . £2.00 (limited edition) 


Michciel Schmidt, Desert if the Lions 

. 'fSoHmjdt is uhdoubtedly a genuine poet, and one cbn 
criticize his book from the highest standards because the 
accomplishment- 1 H Implies Is so unusual.V Robert Nye] 

!i The Times, K ; . .£1.60 cj.oth, 75ppapeiJ *; 

Adrian Wright Ibe Shrinking Wap 

This Is AdHan^Wrlght's first hardback d'oliectlOn of poems.- ■’ 

• The Poetry .fipvfav ^ddrisWeretf tils pamphlet 1 doifedSorf to, 1 
bp 'Va rJohly..acc6jppjlshed,b;do^ 1 £1 .50 dlolhi 75p paper 
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Not enough power to go round 


<'. 1. row: iinif M. I . niM KKIli : 

Tlic [VflruKL 1 «r f'mver 
Volume I : British Foreign Policy 
I9HM4. If.X pJiis xxiv pp. 

a uw ‘ ,, wl resuaren aiming cieany imu more iniiucncc over (lie 

^ .VA .f’“ y unpublished dnenniuvls. For Foreign Secretary than Purl in men t 

. — pi ■ 1 PP- another, i( shows an understanding or public opinion nr even his min- 

Vniiimc .1: I he Documents. Ilritisli of the springs of human conduct isierial colleagues. After 1914. there 
Foreign Policy J 902-22. pp42J-759 that goes well hey mu I die surface of came a change, partly because the 
plus xvii pp. Uic documents. It contains, in panic- outbreak of war was itself evidence 

Rout ledge ami Regan Paul. JK‘r.50 llic ll ^ ar ;_ a niosi valuable reassessment of a failure in British foreign 
set. °f 'Sir Edward Grey, who was For- policy, and partly because other 

— c ig” Scvrtslary for more than hull' Ministers — particularly Lloyd 

• ilhing is easier than for historians [!f c period, from December I'«l5 to Ocorge and Church ill- were taking 


summary ul the cmir.se ul Iliitish atiention given by the authors In I Ik the future llial was almost upon 
foreign policy in the twenty years personalities and opinions of these thorn : whereas, in ihe tailor period, 
between < 19112 tu C»22. f ur one officials is particularly valuable. lip policies were tossed around by en- 
thing. it includes the fnnls of a good' to the outbreak of war. flic officials ilmswslie amiulours wlui seldom told 
deal of original research among clearly Imd more influence over the each other whir! they wore doing. It 

n n oi i hi i shed dncLinieiUs. I ■lir I nriMIHI llilm l*!irlinnu»nt it nlivinni; iuIiu llrilkh fjtrniirn mtlii-ti 


Nothing is easier than for historians ■ , •--- *r - - — *;o 

to llnd fault with any country’s Ua - en,ber 1916. In a sense, indeed, an increasingly vigorous interest m 
foreign policy. I he historian has the he L is thtt l on| y Toreign Secretory the Jht* subject. After Grey left office, 
advantage over the Foreign Minister aiHhors have to deal with ; those Lloyd George. then Prime Minister, 
bmh in what he knows and in what who sl,aretJ l, ic resi of the period— functioned virtually as his own For- 
he can, if he chooses, ignore. ' The Lansdownc, Balfour, even Curznn— eign Secretary, and Lhe permanent 
policy-maker is like a man playing played only a small part in deter- ofliciah of I he Foreign Office were 
chess on a do/en hoards - with the mining |>o|jcy. relegated to a .secondary rule, 

double disadvantage .if being unable 'fHie authors are mure generous to Bj ’ B,c entJ °f die First World 
In see Ids opponents' pieces and being Grey than many of ilioir preduccs- War: *l ,anks to « more alert press 
ibliged hi make identical moves on *ors. They justify the secret uegotia- anJ l ^c energetic lobbying of a few 


he can, if he chooses, ignore. ' The 
policy-maker is like a man playing 
chess on a (liven hoards - with Ihe 
double disadvantage of being unable 
(u see bis opponents' pieces and being 
obliged to make identical moves on 
each board. The historian, on the 
other hand, knows -or rf lie does not, 
he should not he writing history — 
what was taking place on the uther 
side and what happened in (lie end. 
He perhaps dues not know, or docs 
not give his full alleul ion to. the cxlra- 
diplouiulic constraints operating on 
Ibe Foreign Minister: the pressures 
of colleagues more interested in other 
matters, the domestic issues, the con- 
tradictory advice, the availability of 
resources, electoral politics, private 
anxieties and experiences. 

'flic school of censorious diplo- 
matic historians, who give no heed 
to .such constraints, is happily less 
fashionable than it once was. C. J. 
Low and _ M. L. Dockrill do not 
belong to it. They show a sympa- 
thetic understanding of their sub- 
jects’ limitations, and a modest 
awareness of their own. Their work 
amounts to more than a careful 


relegated to a .secondary rule. 

By the end of the First World 
War: thanks to n more alert press 
and the energetic lobbying of a lew 


■w.a. ii iv/ jwMii y me sec re i ucgoua- y., ~ 1 “ "-y 

linn.s with the F'reneli. arguing (hat n5LI1 J . Morel, the public 

these did not decisively commit die wa ' begmiung to assert itself in the 
British government to going to war m , a , S foreign policy. At the end 
with France in I ») 14, and Unit in any of thc previous century, as the 
wise it is false to describe them as , ' ors . P 1 ". il in the context of 
undertaken behind the back of the Ang ‘°' / ' mcncan relations, “public 
CnLiinci. The defence can he chnl- °P mion obligingly followed the dic- 
Iwiged, and it perhaps indicates a of sheer ncccssil y for Britain 
lack of conviction when the authors Twenty ltt,cr - after suffering 

also offer certain excuses. Grey was i‘ r ““ n . 1 P ,ed personal losses and 
relatively inexperienced, they norm h;,rd , ip , a : s 11 rcsu,t °* diplomatic 
out. and he was .surrounded by m|l ™“ ,atlMn ?- lhe P“ bliL ' wus not 
strong-minded officials who were w ‘\ h,18mg -, L rfU ? Umomsts and 

_L m M Fmhi'n; rtf Hn rl t a mrm t IsntiAn lit 


— . rn.m.vvi «||i|M«TLS WI1CJ were n I- ---- - -- 

often in sharp disagreement with f ! 1enibc i rs of Pa . rlian,L ' m began to 
each other. (It was only later that d ^- mnd a , s “ y J n tbe making of 
Grey acquired the confidence to ^ , 'lj d fma,y r ‘-* fuf > c d to toler- 
ovwnile them and insist on having T‘ ■L" ll ? C cas ?' ,bc unh-Bo - 
his own way— not always with happy ? he \ lk l ' 1 . ei ’ vc ]| t - [0n ,n Kllssia ' nnJ . 

results.) He was also handicannS m t ,e ot,ier - Uie thrcal of renewed 
b v hftini. in .J « ^ndicapped war wilh Tljrkcy for , he snk 



"“j — iiui .it ways wan nappy \ n , .. . ; : invii-.i>vsi aim per- 

results.) He was also handicapped wiie wim TWbi« / h m of . rc,, ^ l cJ ,to P s exaggcmlcvi by strong Viceroys 
by being in (he throes of a General pJLui 1 Nrlith/r for f lh ^, snkc of t,l ° Wse Our/on and Hardingu (a former 
Election, winch exceptionally (at f - these ca ‘T s ' he,ul ot ll,e Foreign Offico), who 

|easi for Ihe Uvemieth century) nrr ny Way 1 W ^ l x * rso,w ' 1 influence ul thc centre 

immediately followed, rather than * r ,,° f t t e r . orei 8U Office or even ol government, 

preceded, the formation of the Lib- were ^ihc F faulf nPScli'ill S Tllc cxtent 10 whkh lirili ^ rc- 

jThKstSM 

of^- g y; js&w'jsi, us T&fis 

■ .VjaK 


Ministers could si il( not rule out the 
possibility of war with (la- United 
Stales. The periciriition of C entral 


l.&l lx a revolutionary Journal of 
iTilfclMii Hiid rcpudliiliou of bour- 
geofs lit lem lure & art, sponsored 
by Uic Necessity far. Change Insti- 
tute of Ideological 'Studies,. Dublin 
« Rtonifnil, ns part of tile world- ■ 
wEdo struggle against imiicrlullsni. 
The decision to found L&l wax 
nuule liy the Institute at Its annual 
.imelfnR in Mom real In Decern bur, 
I96K * If io first Issue appeared in 
March or 1 969 , 

L*f Is (he only Journal in North 
America and the Brltisli Isles that 
examines literature and art corais- 
, (cully rrom a Marxist perspective 
us weapons lit class struggle. The 
liwllluie wishes to cn court ige proF 
Rtc.sslvc intellectuals to pnrtlclphfc I 
cpusciouxly hi! the dlsnanJoh nnd 
mulyals of the political and social 
' role or literature^ art, nnd crllicisnj, 

, L&i welcomes articles'. from Its' 
raiders nnd Invites them to ' 
organize Study Groups fu their 
arcus, , This publication docs not 
intend -In provide opportunities Tor 
exercising self-interest or sclf- 
cufiivuiion. 

L&l Nu. n, Ihe first of 1972, 
apHly*ttvlhciwiiifB for ah' lndepea- 

fiction, & LeRol Jades. 

AnnUhl $3.00 isingici) S,75 


« T policy a™ R ussia,, of Aftta 

ssku l ssl ™ e s,t£rit as? 


~i , , — r u «'“iv iu luiiow 

closely both the evolution of Grey’s 
ideas and lhe influences exercised 


rZe fT ISrf * bc hostilities; and the tlir W ,. of war 
AUhonJr nil f {i " wiLh Germany become yearly more 

•Swa 1 ?- 11 wus r,* 


Europe it revolved rniiml thd !_ iL. w!.fi onwards, nor- gradual regularization of good rcla- 


Europe it revoWcd ^ 7m,id ‘ih two SintLOTr ^ dl * al rceula^lion of good rein- 
poles of Germany and France fa SS^nce ta tS? 1, 1*1 t,0I ] s wi,h lhe Uni,wl »««. France 

•Jhn phase, Grey was strongly’ J^ nSSSkSt^wii !5 d RlLSS J a * Bllt sHJ1 11 w “* ‘> n » y a 

mmm 

When the Germans got away 

; Ad” ! T* T“ Whkh thc 

Mediterranean 1912-1914 above interpretations. Inpufifar A ^m»rally sought to put thc whole 

481pp. Navy Records Society. £4.50. publication of the orders and ■ ^ ,ty f fo /. thc es ? ipe of * c 

With the naval situation in the can, the cloud of IlnrM-tn int ‘utJ* trad! lion of the British Navy ’’. The 
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he quiet revolution of Quebec 


entirely independent forerDr, 

! 6 llluvlon returned J*£ 

lieoruL* oml Ik 


is nhvioits why British foreign policy 
failed from l‘H4 rarwards. ami tin; 
authors competently perform the 
molancholy bin not too diifficult i-.uxk 
of cxplaiiiiiuig iL. Bui it is a more 
delicate la.sk In explain why it tailed, 
in a quite different way mid for 
different reasons, in the preceding 
decade. 

The clue is offered by the title: 
The Mirage of Power. Rceutisc Brit- 
ish power has declined so clm-mati- 
c«,lly since l l >45, it is easy to ex- 
aggerate its extent ul the zenith. The 
irntli is. as the nut hors show, that it 
was always over-extended .’even 
when it seemed to bc most nttsolule. 
Even if it is no longer faedikmiiihic to 
believe that the British people 
acquired an Empire in h fit of 
abscnl-mindcdncss, it is cerluin that 
they acquired most of ir against the 
wishes of successive British govern- 
ments. Gladstone aind .Sa-lishury had 
at least this im common : they re- 
garded colonies as an expensive and 
undesirable encumbrance. The trou- 
ble was ihftt businessmen, missionar- 
ies. soldiers and freebooters were 
determined to leave them no choice ; 
and once responsibility had been 
accepted for India , perhaps ihere 
was no choice. A recurrent iltcmc of 
The Miraxe of power is that of ihe 
coitslruiints imposed on British for- 
eign pcdicy hy the exigencies of 
India. They wore increased and per- 
Itops exaggerutesi by strong Viceroys 


ciSiV l,d , 1*^-2 

shill. Exactly half a 
f^)i.. C r nic , lm ,° the 


finally dissolved imUwSu^ 
lhe illusion of power fcl 
ms«m ridiculous in retLS 1 
I'm lessor Lowe and 

draw a sympathetic imd ct W 

luie of the age. Many of E 
are its remote as ancient U 
Austrian dreadnoughts in u? 
riatic, the lit* r lin -Baghdad rw 
the grotesque plans for nanS 
Turkey. Others are stiB %ij] 
Russian ambitions in the tj 
t fulf, for instance, and the 
i»f Portugal’s overseas mid 
Failure to understand 
also a perennial problem^! 
very loose ideas of hontfth 
foreign statesmen have", vt* 
pained aiidiussydor-to CufEj 
1922. Thc Riissiuns were m 
the French treacherous, the ft 
disgraceful, the Serbs vnfcfei 
conduct of the Japanese in ||)it 
“not cricket between allies' 
so unsporting were the Freok 
their Prime Minister in i 
actually fell from office beta* 
played golf with Lloyd Go 
Most inexcusable of all w* 
keen desire, which prepondatfs 
the soul of thc majority o( 
Greeks to come to thc rescued 
winning side”. They should ■ 
known belter. 1 

It is easy to extract suchw 
items from the mass of papesl 
which British statesmen and ufra 
recorded their thoughts at tbeq 
The doaimenis on tttid J 
authors have drown are not ferl 
most purl formal state papen,^ 
many of them are quite unofit 
Thoir weight is spread unevenly* 
Hie different aspects of fcq 
policy, so that the thin! wW 
which contains ihe documents* iq 
in any sense , die solc sofljwt c! 1 
first i wnj winch sutnnwue i 
course of policy. VoluiM two b 
tact subsiantiidly more fiiljf « 
mcnied than volume one. in h 
there are no documents at * 
support the chapter on 
American relations. In con 
although students will find the 
dc|«ndnWo and usobil »afi* 
the history ol the period,^' 
not use the documentary »* 
the same way without su 
mg U from elsewhere. V. 
reservation, The Mirage ol 
can he .strongly recommerww 
original contrihfition to W 
stream of British diplomatic^ 

• >, 
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Mediterranean in 1912-14 and with conflicting orders which enveloped h ^ U ty l L Cn onlcrcd his trial on 
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£ 1 ZULPfKAR. ALT U HUTTO, ’ * 
' u Presrdont of Puklalan, - >, 

■5-""- vTHfe great. 
TRAGEDY 

Apereonal and documented . 
account of the origins ol ’■ :■ ■ 

Bangladesh. 

• 107 pp.,,2 folding illustrations, ... . . 
Second Edition. Paperback. ^pp : ; ,i 
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were available to others choTarS 
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out Ihe arrogance so ofw 
played hy that body. T*” 
not the slightest recognilioo twi 
had any share in the 
for whut was a lameoiawesf 

professional misjudgnients. 

Mr Lurnby^ skilful and 
editing !ind liis Informative * 
cise intrtiduplion:will cdme» 
prise to those who haw**' 
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renaissance of French Canada 
i ihe past decade has made the 
neb Canadians more self-aware 
i certainly more articulate. Thc 
i go hand in hand. The power 
cwimunic.nte depends on a .sense 
Amity; self-expression presup- 
sa a self to express. Though less 
iroroiH than the voices of potiii- 
emineipution, those of the Que- 
jr lists who have chronicled this 
nkening deserve to be heard. 
A (Cumberland's collection of 
#ns Tare Quebec ( I %4 ), to choose 
a coe example, abounds in expres- 
Mef new life: 

feraiireS nos corps folle fhtmht'e 
d'mirore 

i In montasnu bouscuWes 

i if the pool finds himself 
to say that the return to life 
i ptmful experience, that dawn is 
aied hour when we arc suddenly 
of the reassuring cover of 
that lucidity i.s a mixed 
ng awl that our waking hours 
ad of in a courage dial the 
^walker does not need. 

Fravincial and federal govern- 
w in Canada, alerted by the 
Report of 1951 to the ser- 
of the culttinil threat from 
f UnHed States- and there is only 
S*?!? degree between the 
1 English and French Cutia- 
m this respect- -have sought 
possible means of encouraging 
MMtlrTor a Onnodian identity 
the Arts as the key to 
E^survival. Quebec, particu- 
the establishment of Us 
M Cultural Affairs in 1961. 
and Uyoamie&lly 
PJ™Ttt culture in all fields. 
L n umber of Culture vivante, 
Kb I^ S ^° urna ** launched in 
ZiL *1 ble Pierre La poite, 
CbL, 7 ™ r the motives behind this 
r*** wppon f w the Arts : . 


Ceik* ifmprion ile vmdnir-vivre, J’affir- 
inalion tie soi-mcmc qni .seeniir act* 
iicikinienf lc i ailada franca is. oil I'a 
appeW ” la revohirion (rampnMe dn 
Quebec’'. . . . C’e debut t|iii nous cm 
mil re. colic revue voudra en idmoigncr. 
lil (bills ime seulu opiique, celle de 
niiistoire, celle dn deshin, celle dc la 
poMtiquc. colic vers nil nous icmlons: 
eel ('fill tie eiioses nfi tel t/ii'e,, /ions- 
monies la liberie nuns t hunge. 

Hil iweiilielii issue of this review, 
which came out in March, 1971, 
describes the ucliieveinenl.s over the 
past ten years and gives the current 
budget of the Quebec Cultural 
Affairs Ministry 1 1970-71 1 as just 
short of fourteen million dollars. 
T his figure, which does not include 
the federal contribution to the Arts 
in Quebec, a substantial one when 
oni 'considers the services offered by 
Radio Canada, the National Film 
Board and the Arts Council of 
Canada, nor the budget for educ- 
ation in Quebec, which has claimed 
up to 40 per cent of provincial 
expenditure in the recent years of 
“ ralirapage ”, is a courageous sum 
for a community of hardy six 
million. 

It i.s against this background of a 
nation deliberately discovering its 
cultural heritage as the key io its 
identity, that one might usefully 
consider die collections which arc 
beginning to come from ihe newly 
founded centres for French Cana- 
dian studies. The centres themselves, 
notably those set up ,in Ottawa 
(1958), • at McGill (1%J). at Ihe 
Univensily of Montreal (1964), at 
Laval University (1964) and at 
Sherbrooke (1969), are evidence of a 
new sense of the value of the 
national culture, as arc the literary 
reviews that each publishes. The col- 
lections are. in Lhe first place, a 
response to the need created hy the 
centres themselves for critical edi- 
tions ami scholarly studies of thc 
work of (lie past, and especially of 
Quebec’s nineteenth century. 

The Centro de Recherche*, en 
Civilisation ( anadienne-1 ranvaise nf 
Ottawa University publishes several 
collections. In January, 1971, "the 
centre announced the support of the 
(.'aiutda Arts Council for thc editing 
over three years of the complete 
works of Francois-Xavicr Gnmcau, 
Ills IliMoirr t/u ( amnia 1 1 K45-K1 
supplemented with ,i further four 
volumes of poetry, correspondence 
and journals. From the outset, 
French Canadian literature played u 
conscious social role. Writers like 
Gnmcau saw their literary activity 
as contributing directly to' the cul- 
tural development of the nation and 
so to its survival. His three-volume 
Histoirc appeared as a straight 
answer to the claim of Lord 
Durham, in his report of 1839 on 
the political unrest in Canada, that 
the French Canadians were a people 
without culture who had every- 


th mg in gain from their rapid assi- 
milation to thc British way of life. It 
snll retains for the Qudbdcois yomc- 
ibing of this symbolical value, typi- 
fying his sense of tradition and his 
unit of the past. This year, the 
French-language edition of ihe 
C anadiun Maclean' $ Magazine is 
offering its readers a six-volume, 
leather-humid edition of Garncau’s 
history “ ipie tout Canadien sera tier 
de possdder dans sa bibliothbque 
If Garneau was Quebec’s Michelet, 
he was also its Walter Scott, inspir- 
ing in nineteen th-century French 
Canadian writers an intense national 
pride in their history. 

Another collection from the same 
source is the Cahiers tin C.R.C.C.F. 
Iht fifth Cahicr'in this series, /« 
Vie littiraire 'an Canada fraiifais, is 
a disappointmeifll’Tt belies its title, 
being mainly a collection of short 
reviews that had appeared else- 
where. though the usual editorial 
convention by which this is pointed 
out is not respected. Part two. 
however, on nineteenth-century 
“ poesie du terroir ”, would have 
made a good hook on its own, if 
expanded. Cahicr four is the first 
volume of four or five in which 
John Hare will reedit the Comes el 
Nouvelles du Canada f nilgais. 1778- 
1859. this first instalment including 
ten short stories in a book marred 
by indifferent critical comment, 
though the historical introduction is 
valuable, well-documented and thor- 
ough. 

f’ahier two is the proceedings of a 
symposium held in Ottawa in 1968 
to mark thc tenth anniversary of the 
I'RCCF. Fittingly enough, it con- 
tains a tribute to Paul Wyczynski, 
founder and present director of the 
Centre. It is a token of the vision 
and foresight of this scholar, a Pole 
trained at the University of Lille 
who emigrated to Canada in the 
1950s, that he created the Centre in 
Ottawa before any of the Univer- 
sities of Quebec had set up anything 
comparable. This volume, entitled 
Recherche et iineratura canudienng- 
frain'ahe, reviews the growth of the 
academic study of French Canada- 
twenty universities and colleges 
across Canada were represented—- 
and witnesses to this peculiarly 
Canadian taste for “ bilans ”, bal- 
ance sheets as evidence of cultural 
solvency. 

Professor Wyczynski’s own contri- 
hui inn to Canadian criticism is 
a (ready h ighly impressive. A pan 
from his work on F.-X. Gnmcau, hd 
h as studied with scrupulous care and 
great sensitivity the work of French 
Canada’s other raneteentii-centory 
writer of genius, the poet Emile 
Ndlignn. ' Nellignn (1879-1941)— his 
father was Irish, whence the name— 
is one of Quebec’s tragic poets. 
Exalted by his early reading of 
Baudelaire and Verlaine, he poured 


out, in the -space of three yearn 
(I89(i- , J , I| the fruits id hi<j prodigious 
inspiration, some 161) poems, before 
slipping away into a private world 
of fantasy from which he never 
emerged. 

Professor Wyv/.yn ski’s study of 
Neftigan et la inu\iijnc developed 
logically out of his earlier PoAsfe et 
symhnle tl%5). In lhe five separate 
but linked chapters of that book, he 
had L-xplnred the innovations by 
which symbolism renewed poetic 
language, and examined thc origami 
Symbolism which Nellig.mN anxiety 
states aroused in ihe poet’s con- 
sciousness. Symbolist poets, in their 
attempt to *' reprendre a hi nmsique 
leur bien ”, sought, in the words of 
Vitldry, to represent “ le myst&rc de 
loulu chose par le myslferc du Inn- 
gage ”, and it is no surprise' that 
Professor Wyc/.ynsfci should now 
turn his attention to thc influence of 
music on Nellignn’s sensitivity and 
on his poet ry. Net ft gun et la 
n unique begins with a chapter on 
thc place of inu.sk' in flic poet’s life 
and in the themes of his work (here, 
the author is helped hy his personal 
interest in Chopin and Paderewski — 
he is preparing a monograph on 
Paderewski in Canada). 

A second chapter studies the 
musical qualities of NcMigan's pro- 
sody and vocabulary. These prelimi- 
naries out of the way, Professor . 
Wyczynski attempts the daunting 
task of exploring thc affinity be- 
tween thc nan-cugnilivc values of 
language in poetry and the mystery 
of the poet’s experience. Following 
Baudelaire (” la podsie touche & la 
muuquc par utiu prosodie dont les 
racincs plongcnl plus avnnt dans 
Fame humainc qui nc I'indiquc 
aticune theorie classique"), he re- 
mains persuasive and convincing as 
he coolly strides off beyond the 
hounds of definition. 

Hector dc Saint -Denys Garneau 
(1912-43), great-grandson of Fran- 
i*ois-Xavicr. is another Canadian 
R unbuild , ins pi red hy Baudelaire 
and European symboh&nj. bunting 
hfauclf out in three years of intense 
nrtfsfic activity (1935-39) in poetry 
and prose which fluctuates wildly in 
mood h et we on extremes of ecstasy 
and despair. Garneau is another 
eternal adolescent, unable to 
mature for want, of an acceptable 


adult nuuk-l with wliieh to idi-ulrfy, 
in a philistine and conformist world. 
Otherworldliness was eueouraged in 
a milieu where lia-p pit less w,is dan- 
gerous and (he flesh was sin and 
Garneau saw in music " line Nmguc 
parfaiic ” because it evoked per- 
fectly the sense of the joy and jhe 
sadness of living which he could not 
or dared not formulaic in words. 

Thc Presses dc IT.inhvrsild de 
Montreal in iiiiyu rated, in December, 
397(1, their collection ” Bibliot hccpic 
de?, l.cllrcs qucbiScoisCs ” with a 
critical edition, in one haiulsume 
1, 300-page volume, of (lit* works of 
Saint -Denys (tarncau. pic pa red hy 
Jacques Hraolt and Benoit Lacroix, 
Thc similariLy between these works 
and the writings of Baudelaire is 
striking. A slim volume nf published 
verse is supplemented with prose 
which is mainly art criticism, liter- 
ary criticism (wilh a predilection for 
the French Catholic writers or 
” Ames soeurs” like Katherine 
Mansfield) and a Journal ami re- 
lated co ill* spun deuce revealing 
preoccupations very similar to those 
of Fusees and Mon carnr mis d nit. 

This impressive volume is excel- 
lent proof of thc seriousness and 
quality of French Canadian studies 
and the intention behind the collec- 
tion in which it appears points to 
the continuity of a tradition which 
began in the* nineteenth century : 

Cette non velle cu Heel ion a &£ cr&c 
duns le but dc dunner mix Qiiiihrfvois 
d'flujourdTiui un dvcnlail coniptcl dcs 
oeuvres quj l^moigneni de t’exislciKC 
d’unc culture d'cxpTeuion f ranvaise en 
Amdriquc, cl dc leur Ibiirnir enfin la 

P ossibility dc degager^de leur tilli ( ralurc, 
image d’un deslin collect if. 

There could be no better choice 
than the works of Saint- Denys Gar- 
neau with which to point up the 
singularities of thin collective destiny, 
Both Nelli gan and Saint -Denys Gar- 
neau witness eloquently, in spite of 
their heavy debt io European 
sources, to the ' “ dillicultd d'filre ” 
particular to the Quebec artist and 
■ unUp.com mun it yJor svhicb Jw-.fcejs 
and secs; Through llieir '.■Miffcring, 
'Quebec has discovered the painful 
emergence of Us' cultural, idequiy 
from silencq through to- that fullncw 
which is the harmonious blending of 
an expressive artistic form wilh an 
. authentic human experience. 


\ • . . ■ 

Racine Club de Paris 


ke book business 


P®^DW!G ARNOLD (Editor) : 
In DeutscUaud 
.Munich : Richard Boorberg. 

^“rtPoUtlfc 

R Fra nkfurt : Suhrkamp. 

observer of the 
2®^ scene can nowadays 
If* Bails in favour 
jj™- 1116 very title of 
: ,/#l Deutschland 
^Business **) reveals the 
^ intentions of Heinz 
Wd. who is best known 
polemicjal 

S A <*«!«» of 





trt' v 


paperbacks to book clubs (with -ome 
five million members, far more srgni- 
fkanl in Germany than here), from 
literary agents to the Frankfurt 
&K>ic Fair ; among the contribute!*- 
are Helmut Heissenblltte! ■ (an 
“obituary” of Gruppe 47j, Dicier 
l^ttmann (asking "Gin Writers 
Strike 7 ") and Hans Bender. 

Lireraturbetrieb In Deutschland 
contains not a trace of bookman’s 
nostalgia: characteristically, most of 
the essays are, by British standards, 
uncompromisingly left-wing, and 
with at least a Marxist tin«. The 
postwar red i -.emery of Walter Ben- 
jamin has been decisive here, in parti- 
cular his canonical essay " The 
Author as Producer M . The . whole 
volume is informed, needless to. say, 

, by a profound unease at the en- 
croachment of media-men and copy- 
writera into publishing; and by a 
profound conviction of the sigmu- 
. cance of the book as ?n , a^ept of 

criticism, if not transformation,, of 
society: . ungentfemanly : tone 

would no doubt terrify a good.nwny.: 
British publishers, . •' • 

. Ui eratiir- and Pdlir/k is io many 
i ways complemenlaxy. i. lire Jaeggis 


avowedly subjective “essay” exam- 
ines the potato af which writing and 
society intersect, fntefact, and come 

fl mfa S St , S S'te 

which paralyses- ** bburgeois-revdlu- 
tlonary ^ wrilera Market conditions 
gel their full share of attention; and 
the demonstration of how and why 
*» text, intention, and transmission no 
longer correspond" deflects Jaeggi 
Into more socio-Iilerary arees, such as 
book criticism, the reading public, 
and "trivial literature”. Hut this is. 
not allowed to submerge tbe cenlcal 
theme : “ What is the purpose of 
literature and what can it achieve 1* 

. ■■ Jaeggi tries tdent through the ideo- 
logical undergrowth which the inter- 
lining of literaiure and, politics has. 
produced In The Federal Republic, 
mid manages to' do some dlsenfang- 
ling. A bdfc*«a»jnB gn- 


LIJCiEN GOLDMANN: 

SKuation de la critique rncfnknne 
124pp. Paris: L'Arche. 9fr. 

Here is yet another posthumous 
publication of Lucien Goldman n. It 
was hardly necessary. The author 
summarizes his important contribu- 
tion to the interpretation of Racine's 
plays, .which appeared originally in 
Le Dieii cat hi I" 1 956} and in his 
short study Ravine (1956, rc-i&sued 
in 1970). The brevity of the formu- 
lation is such that Goldmann’s argu- 
ments appear here as tittle more than 
unsupported assertions — though this 
does not mean that they will' fail to 
convince the ne>v reader, who will, 
presumably uompai'e; them , with hi* 
own v view f Df ;.lfie piay$ In qde^tforl. 


There can bo no douht that the 
present-day student uf Racine owes 
a lot to Lucien Goldmann. 

The only new dement here is that 
Goldmann now presents his ideas in 
relation to those of Charles Mauron 
and Roland Barthes ; (he work of 
these two critics is lumlly as valu- 
able as 1 that of Ooldmann, hut ho 
sees them as responsible with him- 
self for ” le vdritnble renouvcl foment 
de la critique racinienne ”, . Other 
critics arc given short shrift with the, 
partial and surprising exceptions of' 
the Abbd Brunond and 7hierry 
:Maulnierl Egotism of this son docs 
no harm ; more , serious in q book 
bearing this title' is the virtual ah-, 
seiice. from ,the bibliography of any 
: work that has appeared bvel- »|ie 
pasttpivyeara,, * i 


surts those hasty dtogndsticfaM^who 
would prooqirrate ft uselysl orrdead/, 
Jadagi is, however, realistic enough to . 
briSe “that there, fe no direct path 
leading from literary : .production Jo 
praxis ” ; the writer 4 role ft ralhe* To . 
oct as a social irritant, to exploit, the 
tension - bciff«a himscE atHi aoaety, 
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[■Ml I UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS LIMITED"—”^— 

History- reported as it was made . ... 

TIMES CUTTINGS BOOKS 

. Xeragruphlc fQcsiniiles on over I50 subjec/s. . Originally . 

■ compiled by T he T imej Inrelll0etice Department. AU major . 
countries, imermtionab affairs nnd other Areas tif interns} 

■ 'covered/ Reflecting contemporary opinion and comment. 

Mainly between 1920 and 19$0. r . ; ? . ; , 

Invaluable to specialists and specialist libraries. ' ^ 

-PB^Hre/ropi;; ..i. .J* : 

: ;■ : UNIVERSITY MICROFILM^ LIMITED X FRO^ rO.) : V 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


SCIENCE 


Too skilful by half? 


Off the record 


— -AtfUSTRY 


GORDON Mci.-VCf II.AIN' .f Editor) : 
Palh'iii Doctor Society 

1 51pp. Oxford University Press, for 
the Nullicld Provincial Hospital 
Trust. £2.50. 

The possibilities of scientific advance 
seem to be inexhaustible and already 
they impinge on many facets of 
human life which once scented in* 
viol able : 


A century ago the challenge to medicine 
was to save life. . . . Where death could 
not be prevented the patient's comfort 
whs the prime object. 

Few will disagree with Sir George 
Pickering's words. Now. it may bo 
said dint the same objectives domin- 
ate the medical world— but do they V 
ft could be asked whether surgical 
technique and skill sometimes out- 
strip common sense, and whether 
the surgeon is not more of u skilled 
technician than a doctor. 

In this symposium reference Is 
made to a condition known as 
“spina bifida", a lethal complaint 
found in about 2.0 per 1.000 births. 


Skilled surgery can restore a propor- 
tion of these children to a normal 
life: some are left physically incapa- 
citated but arc mentally normal, 
while a number, quite a large 
numher. remain both mentally and 
physically disabled. Is it loo much 
for society lo ask that the surgeon’s 
hand be restrained except when 
there is a good chance, or a near 
certainly, that the child will grow up 
at feast normal and healthy in 
mind ? The strain on the parents 
who have to care for a paralysed, or 
spastic, imbecile is great ; the effect 
on other, normal, members of the 
family harmful; and the cost of 
institutional care high. Who has 
gained ? 

The same criticism applies to the 
resuscitation of those whoso brain is 
irremediably injured. " When did 
my husband really die?" asked a 
widow whose husband had suffered 
a brain injury that had transformed 
him into a vegetable. He had sur- 
vived several attacks of pneumonia, 
with the help of antibiotics, but 
there was no improvement in his 
mental condition. His attendants de- 
cided not to treat a further attack, 


and he died peacefully. Then fol- 
lowed die widow's question. It 
should not be difficult to answer. 

The successful treatment of genetic 
disorders may perpetuate them be- 
cause the successfully treated patients 
may produce similarly disordered 
children. Old people now five longer, 
and thus pose greater problems of 
maintenance and care. Ferguson 
Anderson refers to tho ncar-im mor- 
tality of elderly women, and It is 
almost a surprise to road Sir Martin 
RoLh's statement that 95.5 per cent of 
elderly people subsist somehow in 
their own or their relatives' homes. 

The articles in this volume should 
be read by ail who arc interested hi 
tho future pattern of disease and the 


J. D. BERNAL: 

Tiic Extension of Man 
A History of Physics before 1900 

317pp. Including III illustrations. 
Wcidcnfcld and Nieolson. £2.95. 


There is a half-hearts 
Mart with pre-history, jj JJJ 


of 


" ..Pre-digeacd '^ 
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On being a help 

client, how 

«rifvs: ssrd ; 5TtoSir.s 

suits in the rejection of the social at the same time accept the client . 

worker, and confidentiality, wliich and yet reject some of his actions before type t 

filiin l« fhp Muthiiitu Ih.* Ik. I.-' w.- acuo, ? s - directly from a m.wronhoi 


ROBERT IJESSEI.I. t 
Interviewing nnd Counselling 
2fi4pp. It uts ford. £2.50. 


client, however unappealing, the goal example, a Borstal sentence or the 


i: i 


Although even the greatest theoreti- 
cal understanding of the dynamics of 
counselling is no substitute for a wish 
to help people, the best natural helper 
can always increase his aptitude by 
understanding what he is doing more 
fully. 

The philosophy underlying social 
work Is based on the recognition of 
the inalienable rights of the indlvl- 
dual. This involves acceptance of the 


Specialist 

Booksellers’ 

Announcements 


Free catalogues for the • 
secondhand book enthusiast i 

Celtic Periodicals. Vk. Meric Coven fU 
MuNnintks/Ailiveanijr. Military Boohs 
Syetllih To|ioRroph]r. Ufa lor j 

Write i -Richard Booth, Bookseller, 

... i]i]-Dn-W|r, llmfonl. 


entails the possibility that the worker 
may have to make diflic u It decisions 
about when he must betray n confi- 
dence through pressure from the 
wider society. Robert Bessell at- 
tempts to show how these principles 
can be translated into practice. 

, discusses the merits of various 
interviewing techniques and coun- 
seling methods nnd shows how, foi 
example, the success of the interview 
may be affected by visiting tho 
clients home rather than asking him 

office, or how the quality of the 
reception staff and even the physical 

lr# 0l i l *u 0f ,i hc waiting-room may 
affect the clients perception of die 
agency s willingness to help. He is 
clearly aware of some of the dilem- 
mas winch inevitably fqce a social 
worker. He may have to use infor- 
mation obtained in an interview, to 
recommend a decision with which he 
knows his client will not agree— for 


If future historians of science remem- 
ber the lute J. D. Bernal, it will be ns 
a physicist who turned Ills hand lo the 
expression of n Marxist historio- 
graphy of science. If historians have 
been generous in the past to such 
works of his as The Social Function 
of Science and Science in History, it 
Is because these books, for all their 
distortions and shaky documentary 
organization of medical enre. it has- support, were put together with 
been hold by some that scientists single-mindedness, and with an end 

clearly in view. There was, of cotirse, 
contempt In plenty on the pari of 
some professional historians, who 
were often oblivious to (he fncl that 
their own pages were fulling npnrt 
for want of connecting ideas of any 
kind whatever. Take away from 
Bernal, however, the Ideological glue 
which bound his pages together, and 
whnt is left ? His last book, n history 
of physics before 1900, is a sorry 
example of what happened when 
Professor Bernal himself chose to do 
more or Jess precisely this. 

The book is taken from tape- 
recordings of n course of lectures 
given at Birkbeck College, London, 
in physics. 
.. can be set 

TimminFA n ii directly from a microphone?) It is 

JJ”"* Mr Bc f ss . c . n M » uw ' h{ r well illustrated, and written in such 
must be very sure of his own moral simple language that renders arc fur 

more likely to be offended nt the 


mu« continue to work and to 
experiment without moral or ethical 
curbs, fs it right that medicine should 
be nblc, now as In the past, to pursue 
Its research with no thought for the 
effects on die future of mankind ? 
Do we really want to see " an ageing 
population stuffed with other people's 
viscera and with their own senile 
brains *’ 7 


reiteration of the obvious than de- 
terred by any obscurity of style. 
The avowed aim was to explain 
"wltat experimental physics is nnd 
how it has come lo be like that 
Neither ambition js often in evi- 
dence, much less Is either uchievcd. 
Aimlessness is there from (he outset. 


altitudes. He admits that, social work 
has been criticized in the past as 
existing mainly “ lo prevent the poor 
upsetting the stability of a society 
which was organized for the benefit 
of its richer members ", and that too 
often a social worker has looked for 
signs of maladjustment, neglecLing 
the fact that a family has had lo 
manage on an entirely inadequate 
income. But by concentrating on the 
UW* ft£. — wUwvlewing* and 


counselling, and the social worker’s 
altitude towards himself In relation 
to the client, a somewhat utopian 

v ow of the profession emerges, ft is mactari anp mirnvti 
almost as d, given enough enlhu - , M 1 AIU,ANE "URNKri 

siasm and skill, problems due to 
social conditions such br poverty, 
inequality, and overcrowded slum 
housing wlH be smoothed away or 
happily accepted, after a friendly 
chut with the social- worker. 


dopedia. Fromli *T * 
scotch through the e’entiS 
tho render through hS* 
able epochs and CU |fi 
nineteenth century, 
more specific reference to 

I? 0 l u Y cars) Rfle r the 
It has all been done heft™, 

■same level, and more eS 

Heaven forbid that anti ' 
try to use the book as a 
pad into the Great Beyom 
unship, for there are iw 
signposts to bo followed w 
the uninitiated make, for 
of the isolated state™ 

" within fifty years of the" 
regime in Central Asia the; 
of I artary set up not only h 
observatory that had n(r 
there, but made the b«t 
cal tables of the time"? 

Well might thgjtow g 
zfill be told, about the loll: 
notes at university lectures. 
Professor Bernal's shidt 
disregarded the warning u 
wdl advised, incidental^, to 
the hero of the story, 11 the 
Mohammedan philosopher* 
(he tenth nnd into the 
century ; and at the same t 
could move “ Alhazen " fro 
to Egypt. One could wort 
through the book In this 
these arc typical enough 
of the " enthralling detail " 
on the dust-jacket. Hud 
freshness are also promised 
from that of a few of the 
lions, there is freshness on! 
kind usually associated with 
prepared student essays ; and 
is no humour in criticizing » 
so inaccurate, so purposeless, 
historically uninformed. Then 
be much shaking of heads on the 
Left and Old Left alike, If " 
is given much currency. 


Send for the elite 


Dominant Miminml 
The Biology of Human Destiny 
205pp. Hcincmann. £2.75. 


Socialist medicine 



. COVENT GARDEN BOOKSHOP 
80 Long Acre, London WC2E 9NG 
Tal.. 81 $40 2101 , 01-898 8888 


tub l Big Ml Slotfk of Modern English 
' and American Literature and Mods 
Firal ^cflilQna- in Greet Britain. 


ROdlfily caiataflu** fiw on raguML 
Oatatagu* 48 now' ready 


D. STARK MURRAY s able l0 ppa otise without the need to 

Why a. National Health Service? work hard merely to survive : this is 
136pp. Pemberton Books, • £1,25 PB * ap P e< * some > for the most part 
(paperback, 70p). nnt Jf - - 
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Tt is always useful to have somebody 
ito blow one's trumpet, and Stark 
Mnrray, in his 1 detailed account of 
the rise of the Socialist Medical 
Association (of which he is n founder 
member) since Its beginning in 1930, 
gives a long and steady blast In its 
honour. .But when Dr Murray says 
that : " ' 


not by dootors, as degrading.' If, 
however, this idea were accepted it 
would imply the need for a salaried 
service for all doctors, and this has 

nSo, ,! V ° en ^' L opposed by many 
practitioners in the past. 

11 , is a less unattractive 
proposition to many of Its former 
opponents and to the young. Di 
Murray sees the failure of the Gov' 
eminent to establish a full-time 
salaried service for doctors as “ the 
greatest misjudgment of I94fi ”, The 


Dominant Mammal is a collection of 
themes which have been popular 
since 1945— when the first atomic 
bomb exploded— mixed with ideas 
derived largely from the work of 
ethologists and anthropologists, Man. 
the message runs, is an aggressive 
animal programmed by naUinil selec- 
tion with the urge to dominate nature 
and his fellows. His technological 
magnificence, bestial stupidity, nod 
appalling fecundity will end in a 
poisoned earth and the extinction of 
most or all living beings. 

Sir Mgcfarlane Burnet’s pro- 
gramme for avoiding disaster and en- 
suring health, happiness and educa- 
tion for all is very simple, and indis- 
tinguishable. from anyone else's pre- 


judicial torture, the slave trade! 
child labour, than nil will be r 
und a " stable Iiumun cco-systfld 
the curlh " will bo attained. 

1 1 is depressing tbtf so 
u biologist as Professor 
should have no more than 
phi li tildes (o offer in di 
most fascinating biological 
of ull : the future of the 
species. This species fjjj® 
without its consent, burdarf 
consciousness, cast into a ctwj 
violent world. In its slnjm 
survive it has experiiwntj., 
many social forms, all # 
cruel, violent, superslitraw 
totally odious to nil saw a 
—and even they suffered 
toothache, the stone, eairtfi 
similar benefits of the natural < 

For nearly two hui 
Western European man, .. 
the Americans and . then by 
of the world, bos been tryjH jgJ 
with scientific and if 
society, without benefit of cu 
men, everywhere, are a ~ 
more, comfortable as i L ~ 
.unforivMt* that* 


1 1 Guthrie Street,, ^W.3 

. . Far BasL bindings, science 
Jiterature, history, ‘and •: 
J7ih to 18th century p&rnpblcii ’■ 
Catalogues available • ! ! 
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• a J,. , ° lD0 tor some form 
-of medl^ care, st least for those in 
. wore, which at that time meant mainly 
• Ia ft Industries: 

; w4a finally, accepted, but only for 
th$so pi income. *v 
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y one wbndcrs whelher thls is rtally, pn^lems. -T^ • Robert - ‘obri", 


curb industry. And war? Let there 
be a world organization with Its own 
armed forces, supported by the 
wealth of the sea. All right-thinking 

IPcrt n ?, ust work for these goals: 
♦ Persuasion must be by nnd 

toward the elite." ■ 

^The dite includes the author, 
; Ein * , * in - 


9 U 

viewer for one would 
linct than go back to the 
the Middle Ages, or this m** 
lion of the Alices. 

We who are alive todays 
know the outcome, w « 
know, thanks to modem, 
that If a speefca. deserves^ 

It will survive; If K d«J 
to survive, who core* la an 
come extinct ? The dot 


Workers here and workers there 


f Though 


tii 


CUNTER t Editor) : 
sa (jonal Industrial Relations 
Macmillan. £7. 

has been a rapid growth of 
j n recent years in the cITcct 
rjuslria) relations of the growth, 
size and influence, of multi- 
corporations. In 1969 the 
Qiiional Institute for Labour 
iio Geneva held a symposium 
subject nnd the proceedings 
now been published as T rans- 
l mil tst rial Relations. It is 
im the text that discussion 
I over n wide field and also cov- 
, implications for industrial 
i of the formation of regional 
markets. 

^ much has been said and 
“about multi-national corpor- 
thclr impact on industrial 
s has not been as dramatic 
(us sometimes been suggested, 
i plain fact is that, when submit- 
, and pursuing claims for higher 
and belter conditions, work- 
Ihrough their unions look pri- 
to (he wages and conditions 
jid by their compatriots. Argu- 
about comparability, within a 
oal context, arc still the most 
tolly used of all in collective 
ming. This was underlined 
in the recent mining dispute 
am. It was not the pay anil 
itions of miners in other conn* 
; that influenced (he miners, nor 
i (hey strongly influenced by the 
the mi.Jorily of them bail 
oved their real standard of life 
(he past ten or fifteen years, 
were influenced above all else 
deterioration in relation to 
British workers. 

Conditions in other count rics do, 
nhclcss, have a long-term mflu- 
on collective bargaining in 


Britain. When, for example, claims 
were being pressed lor the forty- 
hour week it was customary for 
unions lo point to agrecmc-nts for a 
forty-hour week which had already 
been negotiated in other countries. 
Similarly, unions frequently point lo 
the existence of longer holidays in 
many other countries, k would he 
unrealistic to deny that (his weight 
of evidence has no effect on the 
attitude of employers. 

Government legislation on labour 
conditions has also been influenced 
by legislation elsewhere. The new 
Indii'ilrial Relations Act, to quote an 
obvious example, was clearly in- 
fluenced by American legislation, 
particularly the Tnft Hartley Act. 


than British firms, though there are from industrial 
exceptions. They also, in general, companies lend 
display a greater reluctance to join 
employers’ federations. They prefer 
to conduct their own collective bar- 
gaining. 

Sonic American firms In Britain 
have passed through a stormy 
period in their dealings with British 
workers and unions before even- 
tually establishing a basis of co- 
existence. But Imvingsonce recog- 
nized unions, American firms con- 
cede their recognition wholeheart- 
edly and enter into collective bar- 
gaining with gusto. There have been 
one or two examples of American 
firms which have not been able to 


unrest, Tims oil 
to pay high wages 
and to provide good conditions of 
employment. Labour costs represent 
a relatively low proportion of total 
costs and oil companies arc in a 
favourable position to offer good 
conditions of employment. An inter- 
esting contrast is provided by some 
of (he mining companies. Their 
activities arc often labour intensive, 
and their prices and profits tend to 
fluctuate quite sharply from one 
period to another. These factors, as 
Professor Roberts poinLs out, have 
tended to nmke mining companies 
harder bargainers. These are just a 


few of the interesting points to 
emerge Iroin Professor Roberts's 
paper. 

Transnational industrial Relations 
deals also with the effect on indus- 
trial relations of regional economic 
integration. Five papers deal specifi- 
cally with developments in the Euro- 
pean Economic Community. One of 
these papers discusses the trend to- 
wards harmonization of conditions. 
It is still arguable whether there has 
been an y significant move towards a 
levelling up of conditions, in spite of 
the acceptance of certain formal 
arrangements which point jn that 
direction. 


British legislation on redundancy 'ndapt. Roberts Arundel of Stockport 
pay was also influenced by arrange- thentsolvbs in an extremely 


merits in other European countries. 
Thus the growing interest in indus- 
trial relations and labour conditions 
in other industrialized countries .will 
continue to influence British devel- " 
opmenLs. The growth of multi- 
national companies strengthens this 
tendency. 

Britain already lias considerable 
experience in dealing with inter- 
national companies. There are hun- 
dreds of foreign companies which 
have established factories or offices 
in Britain in the postwar period. In 
other cases British firms have been 
taken over by foreign firms. In still 
others more direct control lias been 
exerted by foreign owners. Some of 
the best -known firms in British in- 
dustry — such as Ford, Esso. Uni- 
lever. Philips. Kodak, Chrysler and 
Vauxhall — are either in the ultimate 
control of n foreign owner or have 
strong international connexions. 
Mosl foreign firms have adapted 
their industrial relations policies rea- 
sonably succevsfuHy to British con- 
ditions. In general, they tend to pay 
rather higher wages and salaries 


difficult situation and eventually 
were Involved in a dispute wliich, by 
British standards, was unusually 
hitter and violent. Other American 
firms have avoided trade union 
organization by a combination of 
high wages and paternalism. These, 
however, are the exceptions. 

For British readers one of the 
most interesting papers is by. Ben 
Roberts. He classifies the economic 
activities oF multinational corpora- 
tions into a number of main 
groups: extractive, plantation, pro- 
cessing, manufacturing, transporting 
and communicating, trading and 
marketing of financial, and other 
types of services. He points out that 
the type of economic activity carried 
on by the corporation has an impor- 
tant influence on its organizational 
structure, its pattern of management, 
and the character of its industrial 
relations. Oil companies, for exam- 
ple. are capital intensive and have 
highly integrated systems of produc- 
tion, processing and marketing. It is, 
therefore, essential for them to 
establish a pattern of industrial rela- 
tions which will safeguard (hem 


Cbalectivism 


DAVID DOUGLASS i 
Pit Life In Co. Durham : Rank nnd 
File Movements and Workers* Con- 
trol 

92pp. Oxford: Rusk in College His- 
tory Workshop. Paperback, 60p. 

It doesn’t often happen that historical 
works run right up against the pre- 
sent, not even the highly present- 
conscious History Workshop 
pamphlets which come from Ruskin 
College, Oxford. But that is what 
has happened lo this truly striking 
History Workshop pamphlet by 
David Douglass, which not only 
appeared during the biggest miners’ 
stoppage since 1926 but was datc- 
lined from the picket nt Didcot Power 
Station and dedicated to the author’s 
friend. Freddie Matthews, killed 
picketing on February 3. 

Mr Douglass is nn nctive militant, 
editor of fhc.mnk-nnd-ftle paper. The 
Mlneworker, but his pamphlet Is not. 
mere ngilprop. It is in fnct a fascinat- 


ing account of the traditional struggle 
of the Durham miners to contra? 
their jobs on a local basis, largely 
drawn from such primary sources as 
branch minute-books, personal testi- 
mony, and (irst-hund observation. 
Anyone who wants to knuw what 
really lay behind the determination 
and solidarity of the miners’ strike 
could well ignore the hundreds of 
column inches by industrial corres- 
pondents and instead read this inside 
story of the old but far from dead 
systems of " mnrrns " (teams of 
miners) and "cavilling” (collective 
distribution of work), the custom of 
bargaining over work in the mine 
Itself, the resistance of branches to 
the union ns wefl as to the manage- 
ment, and so on. 

The pamphlet certainly amounts la 
a powerful vindication of the philo- 
sophy behind the History Workshops’ 1 
and it might be worth looking for- 
ward with apprehension as well as 
anticipation to the next one — arrang- 
ed for the weekend of May 5-7~on 
the subject of children’s liberation. 


nnovators and entrepreneurs 


EMUSSON I Editor) : 

I P ^Technology, und Economic 
fUiwtli in flic Eighteenth Century 

Methuen. £2.25 (paperback. 
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volume in the ” Debates 
Economic History ” series amply 
“ (a ins the interest and usefulness 
« predecessors, in addition lo the 
discussion offered in A. E. 

s j«ngthy introduction .the 
contains eight reprinted papers, 
earliest being from 1945 . 
um ^"'h-ccntury specialists will 
“Jniurf 1 of interest in u collection 
2J' '“eludes three important 
-a*. L™ 'he chemical industry, 

: w- uibbs on Bryan Higgins, A. and 
Uw '°n Vitriol, and D. W. F. 
J® 'he Macintoshes fon whom 
waterproof aval conferred a 
i “I Immortality). More general 
sl0ns are provided by Peter 

SB* 5 on the Birmingham Luuar 
tad the volume is rounded 
^ an excerpt from T. S. Ashton’s 
V°f 'he Industrial Rcvolu- 

^' 5 introduction Dr Mus&on 
sJ* e ^f E - W * l h* 'reauneni by eeon- 
si^* » liun ant i technological 
rSMpfll the modern concern 
tS™® Browth, current theory 
^j^jcd:,far beyond the nine- 

“^WiS V Prtoccu- 

Staff'V ^nbc micro-analysis 
^«nno|ogy has consequently 
.8j more 


Mussnn has been u chief prolagonisl 
enneurns the distinction which is still 
commonly made (and is implic-i 1 . in 
the Kuzncls quotation) between the 
“ empirical ’* or craftsman -based 
advances of -the eighteenth century 
and the subsequent science-based 
technology of the more recent 
period. In Dr Musson's view suffi- 
cient connexion can be made be- 
tween contemporary scientific 
thought and inquiry and the entre- 
preneurs of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion to justify the application of 
’’ science-based *' Lo even the eight- 
eenth-century developments in tech- 
nology. The question of how to 
interpret these advances— some evi- 
dently the final flowering of a 


water- powered technology with ori- 
gins back in the Middle Ages, and 
others (like the steam engine, and 
the application- of chemistry lo in- 
dustry) examples of a completely 
new departure towards modern 
scientific techniques— has long been 
argued by historians of the period. 
T. S. Ashlon lent liis authority to 
the side or science : 

The stream of English idcntlfle 
thought Issuing from (he teaching of 
Francis Bacon and enlarged by the 
goahis of Boyle and Newton, was one 
of the main tributaries of the Industrial 
revolution . . . there was much 
ooming and' going between the labor- 
atory and the workshop, and merv like 
Jamos Watt, Joslah Wedgwood. Wil- 
liam Reynolds and James Kdr wore at 
home in the one as in the other. 


Dr Musson elaborates on this coming * science of the eighteenth 
and going, and he considers too the - was bogus, misconceived, 
influence of education and the wide- 
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spread adoption of scientific method 
nnd measurement. The supposed 
" inevitability " of invention comes 
in for examination, nnd he notes 
that many Inventions did not arise 
automatically . " when conditions 
ware ripe " but often lingered 
Ignored tor long periods after their 
first appearance. 

• To . some extent ’ the argument, 
between empiricism fcnd .-science - 
turns on semantics, on such Ques- 
tions as what precisely Is meant by 
“ innovation ■" and " scientific As 
Professor Mathias ppinCs out in his 
contribution, much of the so-called 


Somerset Maugham: The Merry-gn- 
rowid (Penguin. 40p). James Branch 
Cabell: The Cream of the Jest (Pan/ 
BnJIaniipe. 40pJ. Mar^ Renapll: Fin 


century 
. and irra- 
liounl. Scientific attitudes, ns exem- 
plified by experimentation and 
measurement, were much more dif- 
fused than was accurate scientific 
knowledge. The society of the 
period , was one , "Increasing!) 
curious, inoreasfngly questing, -In-, 
croasingly oti the move, on the 
make, having a go. Increasingly 1 
seeking to experiment, wanting to 
improve " Science may have learnt 
as much from technology as tech- 
nology from science. Scientific 
advance buttressed empirical tech- 
niques, but the real basis of prog res* 
was neither science, nor tetfmojogy 
but that leading characteristic of tb( 
nge, intellectual enlargement. 
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Art 

ItiiVD. Aid i H R. Ft. /rings and T.itho- 
graphs. Unnumbered pages plus 
1(4 illusIniUniLS. Lund Humphries. 
£5.25. 

1 Hast rales the enlire graphic work of 
this leading Australian artist from 
\%1 to 1%'L except hi-; St Francis, 
lilhnyraphs fur the book by 'I. S. R. 
House on the saint. Etchings, dry- 
pniiils and lithographs arc arranged 
in two groups of reproductions', IW>2- 
63, dealing ntresh with themes treated 
earlier in his painting, and. 
more violent in imagery, giving swiff 
notations of ideas. Five phi tes in llto 
latter series are dc\ cited to the fccend 
of the pfonecr aviator Hert Hinkler, 
'flic gap of several years between the 
(wo groups of graphic works is ac- 
counted for by the artist's concentra- 
tion (luring that period on paintings 
and pastels. 

Biography and Memoirs 

Frisch acm? r. Wiu i. I)a\id Frost. 

■ 248pp. Michael Joseph. £2.20. 

" David was fust outgrowing his 
King's Road apartment and looking 
around for a house in n more entre- 
preneurial district ", says Willi 
f-mvhntrcr us he sets out on Chaplet 
8. This single sentence is typical of 
them all. The book is an unasham- 
edly admiring study of television's 
bright boy and combines a bio- 
graphical outline with an account of 
his crowded life in Britain and' the 
United Slates. 

Peacock, A. J. and Jov, David. 
George Hudson of York. 96pp. 
Clupnam : Dalesman Books. 

Paperback, GOp. 

This study of Hudson docs not ctnim 


of si uriel y." In i chapter uri " Wnrkus 
Control ver-iiis Market Rationality ", 
(lie author imitrasls vvlisi t happened 
to PCS with the rcMilK of workers* 
control at a Yugoslav shipyard. 

P'ducittioii 

Dkkinmin. Kmuim 1). N. The 
Christian College in /k'l'iVi'/'iwv 
India. 370pp. Oxford Univonity 
Press. £6. 

This is the- third and last volume of 
r detailed inquiry into the present 
utility and future fun el ion of C liris- 
tian colleges ill India which urn.se 
nut of a joint Roman Catholic/ 
World Council of Churches interest 
in evaluating what the various Chris- 
tian Churches were doing in helping 
forward progressive activities in the 
developing countries. I ike the two 

E raviolis .studies with which. Richard 
hekinson has been cnuvqnieil- ■ 
The UiM'tory of Information on tin' 
Christian C, if leges of India and The 
Christian Ct dirges and National 
Development, it is distinguished by 
immense industry mid by a careful 
marshalling of ail the available facts. 
The appendixes, bibliography and 
index arc extensive and it is impos- 
sible not to admire the meticulous 
care with which every aspect of the 
work of the Christ inn colleges, the 
place which they hold in the educa- 
tional system, their positive achieve- 
ments, their present and future 
opportunities for service, and their 
occasional shortcomings has been 
investigated. The book ns a whole 
is or immense value (o ail who arc 
concerned with Christ inn educational 
work in India, and will no doubt be 
studied most carefully by all (hose 
who, in the Western world, arc res- 
ponsible for ils future guidance and 
direction. 


History 

Haiev, A. If. The Crawley Affair . 

230pp. Seeley, Service. £3.50. 

A. H. llalcy’s lucid and well- 

c on si rue tori niirrnlivc (lluminnteK the 


cclcbiale the centenary of Through 
I In ■ Ituikingdilass which was pub- 
lished late in December 1871 hut 
dated 1872. It is an essential item in 
any t arroll collection since it con- 
tains the first publication of a poem 
attributed to him. " Who Killed Cock 
Robin ? ", a parody of (lie old nursery 
song adapted to the First Hour War 
and i if indeed by Hodgson ) his only 
surviving political verses, other than 
those with ail Oxford setting. It also 
contains the first reprint of Hodgson's 
“ Prospectus " for his Symbolic Logic 
and of “Hr Acland's Tunny", and 
reproduces a Du Manner cartoon 
from Tain it (Jan 3. 1874) based on 
a remark made by one of Dodgson's 
nephews. There arc also some useful 
additions to The Lewis Cur mil 
lliuulhook concerning various- edi- 
tions of Rhyme ? uml Reason ? and 
the alterations made to " Bruno's 
Revenge " when incorporated in 
Svlvie ami fly into. More contro- 

versial is a a article enimecliiig 
Through the Looking-Muss with 
Farringford, contradicting the marc 
likely assumption that the Garden of 
! .ivc Flowers and the subsequent rail- 
way journey were inspired by Dodg- 
son's visit to Alice Liddell and her 
sisters at Charlton Kings and their 
subsequent return to Oxford. The 
most interesting (and most contro- 
versial) of the pieces written fur this 
volume is “Which Dreamed it? A 
Study of Carroll's Dualism, illustrated 
from his Writings" by Mr Sliaber- 
mutv. the arguments fur "an inner 
conflict " arc stimulating, though sel- 
dom convincing. 


Military History 

Aikp.n, Alex. Courage Past. A Duty 
Dune. 159pp. Glasgow: Alex 
Aiken. £2. 

This buok contains u graphic and 
carefully documented account of (he 
experiences of a battalion of The 
Glasgow Highlanders on the Suritme 
in 1916 and denis mainly with the 
hard fighting for High Wood, which 
should be of particular interest to 
past members of The Highland Light 


Frederic Doerflingcr's bimi^ 

beautiful colour plates iiiustra- voyages r )* or *dtj 
nemhers of the Ascomyccles and with wit and CiLsy 'anetd i 1 N "f 

“ along a busy 


mushrooms ami some recipes. The 
main part of the volume consists of 
1 6M 

ling me 

llasidiomyccies. The work of J. 
OhciiaoiitiN and A. Lucaxe with seven 
other artists .shows some ludividim- 
iity but all have paid careful attention 
to texture and detail and the deli- 
cate spore-hearing parts. Painted 
from fresh material the colours vary 
from the scarlet of the Amanitas— 
which adorn (lie dust-cover -through 
a range of brilliant tones to the deli- 
cate flesh-pink of the Lueturius. A 
series of line diagrams illustrating 
spores and some component parts of 
the fruiting bodies will facilitate 
idcntilicalion. 


Politics 

Memkoira, S. R. The F. mergence of 
the Indian National Congress. 
46tpp. Delhi: Vikas. 

S. R. Meh rot ra explains that when he 
began to work upon the history or 
the Indian National Congress it 
occurred to him that the emergence 
of such an organization argued a 
fairly advanced stage of political 
development. Accordingly, be Fore 
embarking upon the main work, he 
has found it necessary to investigate- 
how and by what means this stage 
was reached. This hook is (he result, 
and even though it is in the nature of 
a prolegomenon, it contrives to eluci- 
date the question of exactly what 
forces combined to bring about the 
emergence of the ("oiigi ess itself. It 
was m many respects an expression 
of the discontent of many people— 
Indian intellectuals. British business- 
men, Anglo-Indians, enlightened pub- 
lic servants— with certain aspects of 
British rule and admin isi ration. Poli- 
tical change was widely desired. 
Should it be sought through the old 
Indian remedy of violent revolt, or 
through the process of orderly 
advance to responsible .self-govern- 
ment ? This excellent study shows 
just why the latter alternative, of 
which the Indian National Congress 
come to be the -expression, ultimately 
Rained the duv. ulLlioimh the former 
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ground to his corruption 
fall. It explores the shady political 
dealings which in the 1830s and 40s 
made Hudson* the virtual dictator o£ 
York: "When he used the same 
'methods In business . . . and when the 
dividends went down ... the writing 
: Was on the wail." The book, whose 
illustration* include- ieVernT contem- 
porary Cartoons, I* also of Interest as 
a chapter, of railway history. 

Crime 

Hbppenhtali. Raynp.il Bluebeard 
■ r and After . Three Decades of Mur- 
der In France. '198pp plus IQ plates. 
: PcterQweo,:£3.:25. 


NCOs 


regiment, which 


already in a somewhat unlvappy - 
dition. His actions, and, in particular, 
the sudden nnd unexpected death of 
an NC.O when under close arrest, were 
brought to the notice of the British 
public by the pertinacious refusal of 
one of the men concerned to submit 
to what seemed in' him unfair treat- 
ment. The upshot was a cause 
'cf litre, the court-martialling of the 
Commanding Officer, Colonel Craw- 
ford, and his final acquittal. Justice, 
if rather rough and illogical justice, 
triumphed in the end. Many interest- 
ing sidelights emerge: the system of 
! purchasing commissions did not pre- 
vent private soldiers from attaining 
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HARRIS. Henry. The Royal Irish 
. Fusiliers. . 171pp. Leo Cooper, 
£3.15. 

The standard of 11 Famous Regi- 
ments". edited by Sir Brian Hor- 
rocks. has been so consistently high 
tbnt one is tempted to rule each new- 
comer ns the best. This short and 
very readable history of the 
" Fniighs" is no exception and the 
present Trish trngedy lends it addi- 
tional poignancy. It is well to be 
reminded that during the First World 
War more than half a million Irish- 


Hastings, Paiii. ft ail mads. An 

International History. 144np, Bonn. 

£1.50. 

A briskly written and attractively 
presented survey in which the sections 
on railway building problems in India 
and Russia tire particularly enjoyable. 
A round of applause for the illustra- 
tions which are not the ones seen in 
countless other railway sagas and a 
slight frown lor the author's remark 
that Gresley's famous Pacific loco- 
motives and the GWR Castles were 
introduced in the 1930.x; surely, ten 
years earlier. 


England and lYales. 272pp. NeffVJ 
Abbot : David and Charles. 
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Daoka. Dr. A. I. I)u»1e. 
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DURHAM UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY 
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Applications, are invited 
tor Ihp above post 
which wilt become, vac- 
ant in the summer of 
thla year. 

The Salary Scale is 
£3,897-24,380. 
Candidates should be 
Chartered Librarians 
and should have had 
sound experience In a 
senior position In the 
public library service. 
Removal expenses 
scheme, mortgage Faci- 
lities available. 
Application forms may 
be obtained from the 
undersigned to whom 
they should be re- 
turned by 2 1st April. 
1972, quoting ref. 
35407/ V 
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IniMt London EduooUon Authority 

Paddington Technical College 

Poddlnglon Qrten, WS 1NB 

Deputy 
Librarian 

Applications nre Invitotl from 
qualified nnd experienced char- 
tered Ubmrians for this post. 
Salary scale : Librarian (Grade 
ri) £2,568 10 £2,874, plus £69 
supplementary London weight; 
ing. 

Further particulars nnd Appli- 
cation forms from the Clerk to 
the Governors (Rof. O/SF). Tel, 
01-402 6221, ext. 59. Closing 
date for receipt of completed 
application forms : 21st April, 
1972. 
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